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Reflections on University 
Administration 


By PAUL W. WARD 
ne have the governments which they deserve” is 


one of those political maxims which are only half true. 

Indeed, such a statement is a calumny on human nature. 
People never have governments better than they deserve, but 
they frequently have to endure political organizations which 
are so bad that no human beings possibly could have deserved 
them. This has led some men to the conviction that political 
choices are always choices among evils. 

University administration seems to resemble government, 
but the similarity between educational and political administra- 
tive activities may easily be overemphasized. In fact, univer- 
sity government should be much simpler than either political 
or industrial management. While there may be no form of 
social organization entirely free from inconvenience, the in- 
evitable inconveniences should be at a minimum in an educa- 
tional institution. 

Government administration of population blocks of forty 
to a hundred million people presents almost impossible prob- 
lems in comparison with the administration of the usual uni- 
versity campus. The callous forgetfulness of others’ interests, 
which may lie back of a brutal domestic or foreign policy, is 
entirely avoidable in a college where every really difficult con- 
flict can be reduced to face-to-face negotiation. Universities 
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do not have to maintain armies or navies, excepting as the 
latter term may refer to the rowing facilities of the physical 
education department, to protect themselves against internal 
disorder and foreign invasion. They are spared the horrible 
intricacies and dangers of a “foreign office,” excepting as a 
public relations department may so function, which may be ac- 
cused of having forgotten nothing and learned nothing; or, to 
bring the European allusion up to date, of never properly 
having known anything anyway. Even our own government at 
Washington, which happily has escaped both the opprobrium 
of the European term “foreign office” and the fear of military 
invasion in the European sense, must cloak within its Depart- 
ment of State more severe and prolonged headaches than ever 
torture the university president. The latter never worries about 
Yangtze Rivers and Ethiopians, excepting as some of the 
latter may be metaphorically in his local wood pile. He can 
sleep at night with the serene knowledge that university admin- 
istration at its very worst is not lethal in its effects upon its 
victims. Furthermore, he knows he can get his fingers upon 
the very pulse of the events he is trying to administer. The 
difference between his work and that of the ruler of a state is 
so great as to be almost a difference in kind. 

A comparison of university administration with large-scale 
business management yields similarly negative results. A uni- 
versity is not run for profit. Its trustees or regents do not 
demand dividends. Its managers are not engaged in thinking 
up clever bonus systems for themselves. Its faculty is not a 
body of workers who can feel that the institution is run exclu- 
sively for the profits of the owners or the bonuses of the man- 
agement. Its customers are not consumers who are intent 
upon getting the maximum for a minimum investment. Stu- 
dents are rather starry-eyed youngsters for whom teachers and 
administrators try to do a thousand times more, if possible, 
than is represented by the cost of their formal instruction; 
busy business men, as trustees, give hours of their leisure time 
with no remuneration at all to facilitate the important business 
of implementing the young for their subsequent careers. Ap- 
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pointment of teaching personnel and grants for research are 
in no respect regarded as financial deductions from profits or 
bonuses. Faculties are composed of men interested in teach- 
ing and research who wish to spend long years in their profes- 
sional activity. They know better than to expect to become 
rich; they love their work. They want to impart to their stu- 
dents competency, learning, and vision—perhaps not an 
Oxonian ‘‘conscious knowledge of an effortless superiority,” 
but at least an ability to stand on their own intellectual feet 
and toddle along. 

At almost every crucial point the analogy between univer- 
sities on the one hand and governmental and business organi- 
zations on the other breaks down. And, it may be added, the 
breakdown is favorable to the university. Universities are 
voluntary, not compulsory. Their controls are not coercive. 
They are philanthropic, not commercial. Their motives are 
not financial. They resemble great libraries or hospitals 
rather than governments and industrial corporations. They 
are great deliberate attempts on the part of the community 
to reproduce and improve its culture in the living behavior of 
its young. As such they are the most important institutions 
in any society and changes in their structure and function are 
more significant for the future than changes in either politics 
or business management. 

University administration, consequently, cannot be pat- 
terned too closely after other types of administration. It 
cannot be regarded as strictly analogous to the activities of a 
general staff of an army, a council of ministers of a state, a 
board of directors of a corporation, or a body of judges on a 
bench. It resembles none of these more closely than each 
resembles the others. It is unique; and the misunderstanding 
of that fact is the cause of many ill-advised attempts to import 
into educational circles devices which are merely replicas of 
something which has worked well elsewhere. 

In all administrative set-ups, however, performance is a 
function of character, and universities are no exception. The 
secret of a great faculty lies in the selection of the men who 
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make it up; the preface to excellent administration lies in the 
selection of administrators. How can good university admin- 
istrators be located and secured? What methods can be em- 
ployed? Here, as everywhere, the problem of problems is 
that of method. Of course everyone knows of poorly or- 
ganized universities which may be well administered, and of 
excellently organized ones which may be maladministered. 
One community may be undeservedly lucky while another is un- 
fortunate in spite of really competent foresight. Such excep- 
tions do not prove that no foresight should be taken, how- 
ever; they merely illustrate the difficulty of such selection when 
seemingly every systematic precaution is taken. All too fre- 
quently inadequate methods are employed. College presidents 
and deans have been selected for almost any reason ranging 
from political, ecclesiastical, or personal patronage down to 
“contacts,” well-planned “candidacy,” or merely “influence.” 
The choice of an administrator may degenerate into a gamble; 
but success in a lottery is no argument for gambling. 

The question of how to select a university administrator 
presupposes that what is desired is definitely known. But is 
it? What kind of men do we want as presidents and deans in 
our universities? This is more easily defined negatively than 
positively. We do not want men who have as a driving motive 
an itch for power, who love to make other men squirm, and 
who will use the fear motive upon both faculty and students. 
We do not want men whose ambition is to become the cynosure 
of all eyes and who will climb over other men’s backs to do it. 
Even a mild exhibitionism is exceedingly obnoxious. We do 
not want men who have their eyes on the “main chance,” and 
who will exploit the university resources to further private 
ambitions of whatever sort. Nor do we need ‘‘mouth-artists,”’ 
or actors, or boy prodigies. The negative qualifications are 
indefinite in number. It is almost fair to say that any com- 
mittee facing the solemn duty of nominating a man for a uni- 
versity presidency should sweep all self-appointed ‘“candi- 
dates” into the discard at once, and then proceed on a still 
hunt for their man. 
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We need administrators who are scholars and who, even 
when in doubt, will be gentlemen. They must have the best 
of academic training, long and honorable experience in the 
profession of scholarship, and the knowledge that the preface 
to wisdom is the consciousness of ignorance. Administrators, 
furthermore, must know what the enterprise involves, must 
feel vividly and sympathetically the problems of less mature 
human beings, and must be of unimpeachable integrity. Their 
spoken word must be as good as their bond, for confidence is 
the very essence of successful administration. Indeed, no 
social institutions can be operated unless men do what they say 
they will do. The successful administrator must command the 
respect of the students, alumni, and the community, the friend- 
ship of his colleagues and the confidence of all. 

The officers of a university, like all officers, should be 
hedged about by procedures so that they may not perform 
otherwise than they should. Aristotle recognized this when he 
said that monarchy would be the best form of government if 
one could find an omniscient man to be king, but that since 
there is no such man, a constitutional republic is the best form 
of government. Furthermore, when all the homilies have 
been preached about the importance of character and the 
virtues necessary for the salvation of the university adminis- 
trator, the fact remains that “there is a poison in power.” 
Men’s characters may deteriorate even though excellent when 
selected. We are thrown back, in other words, both for the 
selection of officers and of policies, upon methods of pro- 
cedure. 

It may be argued, of course, that an administration which 
is deteriorating will change its procedures to conform to its 
dictatorial practices and that constitutional provisions conse- 
quently afford little protection to the academic community. It 
is almost an axiom in political history that an authority postu- 
lates its own infallibility just as it goes into eclipse. While it 
may be admitted that there is no ultimate guarantee against 
abuse except the vigilance of those concerned, democratic con- 
stitutions still have their value. Formal procedures have pre- 
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scriptive power; administrative action which does not accord 
with charters and by-laws is ultra vires. While charters and 
by-laws are alterable, they do not alter so rapidly as may the 
character of men. There is no magic in formal devices, but 
a whole community must change its ways when its organic pro- 
cedures are reordered. Something more pervasive and endur- 
ing than personal whim, temperament, or even the character 
of an individual must be changed when charters and by-laws 
are rewritten. Constitutions are of very real value in dis- 
counting the dangers both of mistakes in policy and of deteri- 
oration in character. 

Carefully planned procedures for the guidance of adminis- 
trative oficers become moré important the more extensive and 
complicated become university affairs. They must provide a 
limit on mistaken administrative policies and a help to officers 
who may sorely need it. The further the administrative of- 
ficer is removed from concrete events the more he needs assist- 
ance to form his judgments both positively and negatively. 
The aviator flying by night needs his tachometer, altimeter, 
compass, artificial horizon, pressure gauges, radio beam, and 
weather reports—not because he doesn’t know how to fly, but 
because the best flyers ‘“‘crack up” without them. University 
administration is even more in need of instruments of guid- 
ance. It may be “grounded” by inclement financial weather 
as reported by the committee on finance, or by the malfunc- 
tioning of any important part of the machinery as evidenced 
by failure of faculty or student morale. 

It is not meant here to argue the merits of democratic pro- 
cedures. Admittedly they are not perfect, but everything else 
has been tried and found worse. To refuse to employ them is 
to throw away all the collective deliberative acumen acquired 
by the English-speaking world since the Long Parliament and 
by the French since 1789. In a university the needs of the 
students and the general community are by assumption para- 
mount; those engaged in teaching and research are serving 
those needs. Administration exists to facilitate that service. 
The alternative is to say that students exist for the sake of 
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teachers and that teaching and research go on merely in order 
that administration may have material upon which to practice. 
The ridiculousness of this assumption is too obvious to war- 
rant refutation. It is equally apparent that no one man, or 
small group of men, apart from the closest consultation, can 
prescribe the administrative limits for both the needs of the 
students and of the teachers and research men who are imme- 
diately engaged in the art of education. The practical prob- 
lem is the working out of committee organizations with 
sufficient centralization to get work done effectively and at 
the same time adequate responsible sensitivity to all the needs 
concerned. 

There is no sovereign formula which can be deductively 
applied to all institutions with unfailing success. The acci- 
dental conditions of varying traditions, size, and personnel are 
indefinitely complicated. A certain minimum of inventive 
genius and also of goodwill are essential to the functioning of 
any university. Certainly life is not so good that we can af- 
ford to spend our time trying to make each other miserable. 
No one must be left with a just cause for grievance. An ad- 
ministration which ‘‘cracks down’”’ upon its professors and stu- 
dents is already engaged in “cracking up.” 

A university is a community of scholars engaged in the co- 
operative enterprise of education. There is no genuine divi- 
sion of interest between teachers and administrators within the 
scholarly profession, nor between the profession and those 
citizens who serve the same high social purpose by acting as 
boards of control. The problem of university government is 
the probiem of providing the scholarly community with organs 
whereby its business may be carried on in an atmosphere of 
mutual cooperation and confidence based upon common con- 
viction. Apart from regular procedures which elicit and im- 
plement the common convictions of the profession there can 
be no genuinely successful administration. 

There should be faculty participation or consultation in the 
selection of presidents, deans, and departmental chairmen, 
as well as in the selection of new faculty personnel, in faculty 
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promotions, and in the development of salary scales. Fac- 
ulty participation or consultation in major budget decisions 
also should be regularized, and annual financial reports should 
be made to all concerned. Terms of appointment and tenure 
should be defined in consultation. Moreover, there should 
be regularized machinery for presenting the views of the fac- 
ulty, in cases where these differ from those of the administra- 
tion, to boards of control. Definite machinery is essential to 
the preservation of confidence while matters of profound con- 
viction are being worked out. Although there are definite 
limits to the perfectability of any organization, everything 
should be done to let the university community act with com- 
mon purpose and united front. A solidarity in terms of 
which each may feel the collective action to be his own is the 
goal of democratic administration. In universities, if any- 
where, a democratic community life should be achievable. 
Sir Courtenay P. Ilbert is reported to have remarked that 
“the secret of parliamentary reform is secreted in the inter- 
stices of procedure.” Can the secret of the improvement of 
university administration be located in any other place? 
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Facing the Future* 
By CHARLES H. JUDD 


UMAN evolution does not move in a straight line. 
Ed The struggle toward civilization turned abruptly in 

a new direction when men discovered metals; the age 
of stone with all its limitations came to an end. So it is with 
education. Horace Mann and his contemporaries organized 
the eight-year graded elementary school and changed the 
character of common schooling in the United States. The 
academies which flourished in the middle of the nineteenth 
century disappeared with astonishing rapidity during the sev- 
enties and eighties, giving place to a new kind of secondary 
school, the free public high school. 

One can find specific causes which explain the changes in 
the educational system. ‘The free public high school is the 
product of the social upheaval which followed the Civil War. 
The graded elementary school is due to the genius for organi- 
zation, the energy, and the insight of educational reformers. 
in each case, however, one must recognize that in addition to 
the obvious factor in the situation which explains the turn in 
events there was a subtle, fundamental maturing of social life 
which made possible the effective operation of the particular 
cause that brought reform. The reform was not superim- 
posed on an unresponsive world. It took place because the 
conditions were ripe and ready for a new trend in evolution. 

We stand today at one of the turning points. Powerful 
influences are operating to make the educational practices of 
yesterday obsolete and to create new forms of school organi- 
zation, new contents of instruction, and new ideas with regard 
to the scope of school activities. Restlessness and experi- 
mentation are discoverable on every hand. Some of the move- 
ments are temporary and abortive. They seem important for 


* Read before the American Association of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Feb. 28, 1938. 
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a time but spend themselves without producing the changes 
that satisfy those deep social needs which sooner or later 
determine the direction in which true advances are made. Not 
all the significant trends are readily recognized. We see some 
of them at such close range that we do not realize how crucial 
they are. 

When I was asked to prepare a paper entitled “Facing the 
Future,”’ I realized that the effort to foresee whither we are 
going is a venturesome undertaking but one worth trying. I 
feel sure that prophecy can be justified only if we are careful 
to base prognostications on clearly statable grounds. If we 
can see definite reasons why certain changes are inevitable, 
we can speak of the future with assurance, the advantage of 
being able to strengthen those trends which give promise of 
making enduring contributions to the improvement of the edu- 
cational system. 


I 


The first trend to which I call attention is so concrete in 
its manifestations that it can be readily seen by everyone. It 
is the trend toward a reconstruction of the administrative 
units of the educational system. The eight-year elementary 
school, the four-year high school, and the four-year college 
are undergoing radical readjustments. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to advocate any partic- 
ular plan for the organization of the educational system. I 
shall attempt to show before I am through that we are now 
in possession of an effective and safe means of working out 
the details of any innovation in education. We may safely 
postpone to the future our agreements and disagreements 
#bout junior high schools and junior colleges. Our chief in- 
terest at this stage of progress is to arrive at a clear under- 
standing of the reasons why changes are being made. 

The present administrative units of the educational system 
are the result of what has been described in recent discussions 
of other phases of life as “an economy of scarcity.”” When 
the American elementary school of eight grades was first 
organized in the middle of the nineteenth century, the great 
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majority of the schools of this country were one-room rural 
schools. Rural schools as well as town schools of the same 
educational level were meagerly equipped. They had very 
few textbooks, no libraries, no science demonstration mate- 
rials, and few, if any, maps and pictures. The teachers were 
by no means as advanced in their education as are the ele- 
mentary school teachers of today. The pupils were irregular 
in attendance, and the curriculum was restricted to the sim- 
plest rudiments. The school year was short, and the school 
day was adjusted to the demands for participation in farm 
labor which rural life imposed on children. It is perfectly evi- 
dent, as one looks back across the century, why in the early 
history of the graded school as long a time as eight years was 
required to give pupils training in the three “R’s.” 

Somewhat the same statements can be made with regard 
to the four-year high school. The high school was not stand- 
ardized until the Committee of Ten made its report in 1892. 
Up to that date there were in existence three-year high 
schools, four-year high schools, and five-year high schools. 
The final fixing of the standard curriculum at four years was 
a kind of compromise between the requirements of colleges 
and the limitations of available instructional materials. To 
some extent economic conditions also rendered it difficult to 
keep pupils in high schools for more than four years. 

The four-year period of college education was again in the 
early days an arbitrary compromise. The student was given 
in that period something of an advanced education. After 
this brief schooling, he entered the ministry directly or went 
into law or medicine by way of a period of apprenticeship in 
the office of some established practitioner. 

It is not necessary to detail here what has taken place in 
the American educational system during the past century and 
especially during the past thirty years. We all know that the 
meagerness of equipment and absence of preparation on the 
part of teachers in the elementary schools have been so far 
overcome that if a better education were not provided in the 
lower grades than was provided a hundred or even thirty 
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years ago it would be a cause for apology. That a new era 
has dawned in elementary school education can be made clear 
by referring to the single fact that whereas the children of 
earlier times were limited in each year to a single reader the 
children of today have a wide range of reading material and 
are able, because of modern methods of teaching reading, 
to take advantage of the abundant materials which are sup- 
plied to them. The children of this generation make progress 
in six years to a point where they are far more competent in 
reading and consequently far better educated than were the 
children of an earlier day after eight years of schooling. 

The eight-year elementary school has improved not only 
in its teaching of reading but in all lines of rudimentary in- 
struction. As a result, its upper grades can no longer be lim- 
ited to the meager program of former times. The seventh 
and eighth grades have taken on, of necessity, a new char- 
acter. They are now able to give advanced instruction which 
naturally brings them into close relation with the high school. 

With changes in the elementary school have come changes 
in the high school. To be sure, changes in secondary educa- 
tion have been resisted in some quarters. The teachers in the 
high schools and the parents of the pupils in these schools are 
often conservative in the extreme. Evolution is, however, do- 
ing its work in spite of all the opposing forces. The American 
high school is changing; it is expanding in the content of its 
courses and in the organization of its work; it has in many 
school systems absorbed the seventh and eighth grades and is 
now in process of reaching upward so as to include the first 
two years of the college. The development of junior colleges 
as parts of many public school systems of the country is an 
accomplished fact. That the future will see more public junior 
colleges is a safe prophecy. There are social forces which are 
compelling communities to enlarge the opportunities offered 
to their young people. Young people who can find no places 
in the industrial and commercial worlds are registering in the 
secondary schools as graduate pupils or are demanding the 
opportunities of a junior college education. 

To be sure, the junior college is having a very trying experi- 
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ence finding out what its mission is. There are junior colleges 
which ought not to exist. There are junior colleges which do 
not maintain standards of scholarship. There are junior col- 
leges with inferior faculties. On the other hand, there are 
junior colleges which are examples of the highest efficiency. 
Whether good or bad, the junior colleges in this country have 
been organized in response to the demand for more than the 
limited years of schooling provided in the conventional high 
school. 

With the junior college withdrawn from the college and 
attached to the secondary school, there has appeared a tend- 
ency for the college to reach up into the graduate school and 
absorb the year commonly devoted to the earning of the 
master’s degree. Thus, the whole scheme of administrative 
division of the school system has changed from the elementary 
school through the most advanced years of the college. 

When school men discover a persistent trend, what is their 
duty? Certainly it is not to combat the trend. To be sure, 
one ought to distinguish between trends and transient fash- 
ions, which are accepted for a few months or years and are 
then forgotten. The distinction between a fashion and a trend 
is that the trend has its origin in causes which are funda- 
mental. It persists and grows in strength. Once an educa- 
tional movement exhibits the characteristics of a trend, the 
duty of those who administer schools is to make a study of 
its meaning and gain as full a comprehension as possible of its 
implications. 

The changes which have been described are the natural— 
indeed, one may say the inevitable—consequences of the fact 
that modern life has grown complex, making it necessary for 
the individual who would succeed to enter the competitions 
which he encounters with a far broader intellectual equipment 
than was required in former times. 


IT 


The second trend which is important for our present con- 
sideration is the introduction into educational thinking of new 
conceptions regarding vocational education and general edu- 
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cation. Vocational education used to be provided for young 
people by the home, by the industries, and by commercial 
establishments. During the early years of this century so- 
called “business colleges” took over the task of preparing 
young people for office duties. The land-grant colleges and in 
some states institutions known as “‘agricultural high schools” 
tried to correct through instruction the wasteful and inef- 
ficient methods traditionally followed by farmers. Finally, 
under the leadership of enthusiasts in Massachusetts and Wis- 
consin and the organized manufacturers of the eastern states, 
a national system of vocational courses was projected and in- 
stalled in secondary schools. Vocational courses were forced 
into the school program in many cases by radicals who voiced 
the most violent objections to the types of instruction which 
the secondary schools were administering and had adminis- 
tered from the earliest days of their history. 

The vocational courses encountered opposition on the part 
of many representatives of the traditional departments. In 
expressing their views with regard to vocational education, 
these protesting representatives of the older lines of instruc- 
tion used the term “general education” and the long recog- 
nized term “liberal education” to magnify the importance of 
the established elements of the mathematical-classical curric- 
ulum. It is still true that many teachers of the traditional 
subjects feel sure that they are the real educators of young 
people, that their subjects are the only liberal, broad, and cul- 
tural subjects in the school curriculum. 

Fortunately, the processes of evolution are moderating the 
extreme partisan views of a few years ago. On the one side 
the vocationalists have gradually broadened their thinking. 

hey have found that shop courses are not enough to satisfy 
the modern youth. The boy who is going to be a mechanic 
knows that civilization is scientific, and he demands access 
to courses in science. He knows that the world has passed 
through experiences of which he needs to know something if 
he is to be an intelligent citizen. He demands therefore access 
to courses in history. While the vocationalists have become 
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more hospitable to courses in science and history, some light 
has penetrated into the thinking of the classicists and mathe- 
maticians. The traditional subjects are attempting, some- 
times with apologies and often with an exhibition of self- 
conscious condescension, to popularize themselves, to attract 
pupils by adding to the lessons that used to be drilled into 
reluctant minds interesting sketches about real people or ac- 
counts of practical incidents in which someone discovered a 
use which could be made of a liberal art. It now seems not 
unlikely that the apparently parallel lines of vocational and 
liberal education may converge somewhere in infinity. 

There is, I feel sure, a ready solution of this whole contro- 
versy. It is so easy to see the direction in which education is 
moving that one almost hesitates to take time to state certain 
fundamental facts which are obvious the moment that they 
are stated. The first of these facts is that the traditional lib- 
eral arts courses are, and have been throughout their history, 
vocational courses. The boy who learned rhetoric in the 
schools of Greece or Rome was learning the art of influencing 
his contemporaries through public address. He studied the 
liberal art of rhetoric in order that he, as a freeman—that is 
the meaning of “‘liberal”—might enter the profession of 
politics. 

Similarly, when the medieval universities taught geometry, 
they were consciously preparing their students in logic. The 
debates of the medieval period were theological rather than 
political, but they were rigidly logical. Furthermore, the chief 
language taught in the medieval period was taught because it 
was useful. The language in which all advanced instruction 
was conducted was not the vernacular. The churchmen, who 
were the custodians in those days of the intellectual life of 
the race, had to study Latin for the occupational purpose of 
being churchmen. 

When Harvard and Yale were organized as the first col- 
legiate centers of liberal arts education in colonial New Eng- 
land, there was no slightest ambiguity about their vocational 
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aims. The subjects taught in these institutions prepared men 
for the clergy. 

The liberal arts have a history of long service to society as 
vocational subjects. It is a great pity that modern representa- 
tives of these arts should attempt to give currency to the sub- 
terfuge that the liberal arts were ever intended to constitute 
general education. The fact was, is, and always will be, that 
the liberal arts are professional or pre-professional. The 
Federal Board for Vocational Education made a cardinal 
blunder when it criticized the liberal arts. The fact is that the 
liberal arts belong by right to the Federal Board. They are 
as vocational as the courses in tinsmithing and plumbing. 

When these facts are viewed in their true historical per- 
spective and in the cold light of critical reason, a new and 
important idea begins to emerge. The American schools have 
never provided, at least above the level of rudimentary teach- 
ing in the lower grades, anything that can properly be called 
“general education.” There is great need of a program of 
general education in American schools to supplement and 
round out the program of pre-professional, or liberal arts, 
courses and shop and commercial courses. The vocational 
courses, whether they prepare for the professions or the 
trades, are special courses separating young people into dis- 
tinct groups of workers all intent on making a livelihood. The 
world is just beginning to realize that making a livelihood is 
only a part of life. Every worker in either the professions or 
the trades is a citizen and for some of his waking hours a 
potential patron of literature and the fine arts. Every worker 
is a part of a great civilization which it is important that he 
understand and appreciate. General education is the educa- 
tion which all people need to make them more than competent 
specialists in their vocations. 

The nearest approach to unanimity with respect to the 
proper content of that part of the curriculum designed to give 
general education is perhaps the agreement which seems to be 
fairly general that every school should offer lessons in citizen- 
ship. Just how to teach citizenship seems to be uncertain, but 
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that the next generation should know more about public 
policies than does the present is granted on all sides. An im- 
pressive comment which was recently uttered by that prophet 
who has made himself heard on many occasions of late may 
be quoted as typical of the suggestions that are being offered 
with respect to devices by which the school curriculum may be 
modernized. H. G. Wells, speaking before the education sec- 
tion of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, made the following remarks about the history now 
taught in British schools: 


I believe that the crazy combative patriotism that plainly threatens 
to destroy civilization today is very largely begotten by the school- 
master and the schoolmistress in their history lessons. They take the 
growing mind at a naturally barbaric phase and they inflame and fix 
its barbarism. I think we underrate the formative effect of this per- 
petual reiteration of how we won, how our empire grew and how 
relatively splendid we have been in every department of life. We are 
blinded by habit and custom to the way it infects these growing minds 
with the chronic and nearly incurable disease of national egotism. 
Equally mischievous is the furtive anti-patriotism of the leftish teacher. 
I suggest that we take on our history from the simple descriptive 
anthropology of the elementary stage to the story of the early civiliza- 
tions. We are dealing here with material that was not ever available 
for the school masters and mistresses who taught our fathers. It did 
not exist. But now we have the most lovely stuff to hand, far more 
exciting and far more valuable than the quarrels of Henry II and a 
Becket or the peculiar unpleasantnesses of King James or King John. 
Archeologists have been piecing together a record of the growth of the 
primary civilizations and the developing roles of priest, king, farmer, 
warrior, the succession of stone and copper and iron, the appearance 
of horse and road and shipping in the expansions of those primordial 
communities. It is a far finer story to tell a boy or girl and there is 
no reason why it should not be told. Swinging down upon these early 
civilizations came first the Semitic-speaking peoples and then the Aryan- 
speakers. Persian, Macedonian, Roman followed one another, Chris- 
tendom inherited from Rome and Islam from Persia, and the world 
began to assume the shapes we know today. This is great history and 
also in its broad lines it is a simple history—upon it we can base a 
lively modern intelligence, and now it can be put in a form just as com- 
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prehensible and exciting for the school phase as the story of our Eng- 
lish kings and their terrestrial, dynastic, and sexual entanglements. 
When at last we focus our attention on the British Isles and France 
we shall have the affairs of these regions in a proper proportion to 
the rest of the human adventure. And our young people will be 
thinking less like gossiping court pages and more like horse-riders, sea- 
men, artist-artisans, road-makers and city-builders, which I take it is 
what in spirit we want them to be. Measured by the great current of 
historical events, English history up to quite recent years is mere hole- 
and-corner history.* 


If we take the recommendation of Wells seriously and sub- 
stitute anthropology for the kind of history which is now 
common in the schools, I feel sure that we shall be making 
progress toward the organization of general education. 

The need for more and better vocational preparation and 
more and better preparation for citizenship is being made 
clear by the happenings of recent years. Early in the depres- 
sion, the federal government found boys who had been ill 
prepared for life in the confused curriculum now taught in 
American high schools traveling up and down the land, re- 
jected by industry, and incompetent in a world which needed 
their services, and it set up camps where these boys received 
a new kind of education and in many cases regained their 
morale. The recognition of morale as something to be culti- 
vated in education is a wholesome expansion of our thinking 
about education. The federal government also set up the 
National Youth Administration and has through this agency 
helped a great many young people to continue in school while 
at the same time requiring them to perform useful social 
services. The inclusion of training in useful social service is 
a wholesome expansion of the concept of education. 

The two trends which have been noted up to this point are 
trends within the educational system. The units of school 
organization are in process of readjustment, and the curric- 
ulum is expanding so as to supply more fully than ever before 


*H. G. Wells, “The Informative Content of Education,” School and Society, 
XLVL (September 4, 1937), 294-95. 
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the instruction needed by young people to fit them for intelli- 
gent participation in civilization. The trend to which we now 
turn our attention can be described as a general social trend 
in which we, as educators, are vitally interested because it is 
producing effects of major importance in our field. 


il 


It is today a commonplace of social and political theory 
that the welfare of the nation as a whole depends on the pros- 
perity of all the individuals who make up the nation. City 
folk cannot sell what they manufacture if the farmers are not 
able to earn proper incomes from their labor. If there are 
people trying to exist on submarginal land, the people who 
live in fertile valleys are sure to feel the bad effects of the 
poverty of their less fortunate contemporaries. The idea of 
human interdependence has come to have real political mean- 
ing in the minds of all of us. We are as sensitive to the dan- 
gers of social contagion as we are to the dangers of physical 
contagion. We recognize the fact that society must for its 
own protection adjust conditions of life so that all its mem- 
bers will be cared for. We are rapidly arriving at the point 
where we all seek social security for all. 

The educational implications of this view about the solli- 
darity of society and the necessity of guaranteeing security for 
all are clear. Society includes dependent children whom it has 
no right to neglect. The obligation to care for children is far 
greater than the obligation to care for any other class of 
people. The institution through which society must discharge 
the major part of its obligation to children is the school. So- 
ciety must conduct schools for its own preservation. The 
nation is in jeopardy as long as there is any state or commu- 
nity which has an inadequate school system. 

We, as school people have, I believe, been slow in express- 
ing the rights of young people as contrasted with our hopes 
and desires for them. I do not misunderstand the slogan 
“equality of opportunity” which we have frequently employed 
in recent years in asking for decent schools. Yet I confess that 
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the plea for ‘‘equality of opportunity” seems to me to be 
feeble. The fact that we talk about schooling as a privilege 
or opportunity seems to imply that each child and each friend 
of children should come respectfully to the public and ask that 
something be given which, if granted, will be appreciated but 
which, if denied, will be understandingly put out of mind as 
unattainable. I personally do not like the phrase “equality of 
opportunity.” I think the country, which has had its lesson 
of relief and of a new doctrine of social rights taught under 
the sharp lash of the depression, ought to be informed in no 
uncertain terms that there is one and only one road to social 
and economic security and that this one road is through ade- 
quate education of all individuals. 

I find myself greatly stimulated by the steady increase in 
reliance on education as the method of securing social better- 
ment in every line. We have witnessed in our times some of 
the great scourges of human life conquered by education. Not 
very long ago the victims of tuberculosis went to their deaths 
believing that they were irreparably doomed. In a few short 
years tuberculosis has been brought under control through 
spread of intelligence. We have gained courage to attack 
other maladies by the same method. 

Politics has taken a new turn because of education. The 
instruments of communication which have made it possible for 
the whole nation to become the audience before which leaders 
discuss the issues of political and social life have made the 
common man a party to national planning on a scale which 
will some day make charlatanism and claptrap impossible. 

In a nation which thinks of social solidarity as guaranteeing 
to each individual certain rights, why should educators take 
the attitude of suppliants? We stand before the courts of 
law and ask without any hesitation for rights, not for priv- 
ileges granted by a gracious sovereign. There was a period 
when communities were satisfied with pauper schools for the 
common people — missionary enterprises designed to save 
souls. In due time, charity gave place to community coopera- 
tion, and the purpose of education broadened. Schools were 
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conducted at first on a small scale. They were entirely de- 
pendent on local government and local support. After many 
years the states said to the local communities: Your children 
have rights which the state must recognize; you, the com- 
munity, shall take these and these steps to provide the kind 
of schools to which your children shall have inalienable rights. 

The logic of social enlightenment and of history is carrying 
us forward to federal support of education. A child born in 
the remotest corner of the poorest state is a part of the na- 
tion. The nation has said again and again: No citizen shall 
starve; no citizen shall perish from neglect. Our position is 
unanswerable when we point out that the same social compul- 
sion which operates to make the nation responsible for ma- 
terial necessities operates with double force to make the 
nation responsible for education. We can take this stand, 
I feel sure, with complete confidence that the future will abun- 
dantly support our position. The movements of which we have 
been a part in recent years all carry human evolution in the 
direction of a system of education which society will maintain 
on a scale commensurate with its own magnitude and its own 
expanding comprehensiveness. 

One is tempted to dwell on the changes which are sure to 
come when the importance of education as the means and in- 
strument of social improvement is fully recognized and ade- 
quate support of education is supplied by the nation. The 
trend toward continuation of education beyond the years of 
youth in order to keep alive in adults the plasticity and the 
eagerness which give zest to early life is well set and will con- 
tinue with increasing momentum. Adult education will pro- 
vide all of us with simple comprehensive reviews of the attain- 
ments in intellectual fields in which we cannot specialize. The 
range of intellectual life will expand by study carried on 
throughout life. 

One phase of adult education in which our profession is 
deeply interested is the full and continuous education of 
teachers. Just at present we are passing through that difficult 
period which lies between the older period when a teacher once 
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prepared for a certificate was assumed to be competent 
throughout life and the new period when teachers will be eager 
of their own volition to keep intellectually alert. In this inter- 
mediate period we apply the artificial incentives of salary 
scales, promotion, and straightforward brutal requirements. 
We appoint commissions and consult teachers associations; we 
multiply professional courses and talk about improving teach- 
ers colleges and schools of education. Out of all this effort 
something will surely come. The only regret that some of us 
have is that progress is so slow that we shall be gathered to 
our fathers before the teaching profession becomes thoroughly 
educated. 

There are other trends in education, some of which, it is to 
be hoped, we shall see disappearing in the days to come. It 
is probably better on the whole to pass these undesirable trends 
without further discussion, to hold to the positive tenor of 
presentation which has characterized this paper up to this 
point. I confess that I am greatly tempted to indulge in the 
pleasure of marking for elimination some of the trends which 
I do not regard as wholesome, but I refrain. I hope that the 
charity which I thus exhibit will be reciprocated by any who 


do not sympathize with some of the statements which I have 
made. 


IV 


A fourth trend—the last which I shall describe—is perhaps 
the most important trend in American education and one 
which I believe commands the enthusiastic support of all of us. 
It is the trend toward the scientific study of educational prob- 
lems. The science of education is a product of American 
genius or, perhaps one should say, of American disposition to 
try new devices. The older civilizations have traditions of 
education which are authoritative. No one ventures to ques- 
tion these traditions unless he is prepared to precipitate a 
revolution and start a new authoritarian system. On this con- 
tinent we have been experimental minded. We have some- 
times been dominated by the desire to overthrow all tradition. 
After we have gone our own independent ways, we have been 
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seized with the desire to find evidence which will show how 
superior we are as compared with our neighbors. There are 
many indications that the scientific study of education origi- 
nated in the desire to measure other people. Many of the 
surveys which supplied the science of education with its early 
opportunities to use scientific methods on a large scale were 
carried on by experts from remote parts who went back home 
after they had scientifically examined other people. What- 
ever the origin of tests and measures and of other instruments 
used in scientific studies of education, the fact is that America 
is the contributor of the science of education to the world’s 
list of social sciences. 

Scientific studies in the field of education are in keeping with 
the general tendency that is characteristic of our age. During 
the last decade of the nineteenth century and the first decade 
of this century, industry, business, and government were be- 
coming aware of the desirability of guiding effort in any situa- 
tion by studies that reveal the exact nature of that situation. 
If one goes to the seat of the federal government today, one 
finds agencies of research scattered through every executive 
department and every independent administrative commission. 
In the industries of the nation there are more than 1,500 lab- 
oratories organized and maintained for the purpose of making 
research studies. The term “scientific research” is familiar 
to the readers of every popular magazine and every news- 
paper. Education has followed the trend of evolution and has 
developed techniques for the scientific study of its problems. 

It is not necessary nor justifiable to declare that all the out- 
comes of scientific research are infallible guides to practical 
school operation. If this were the proper occasion for an 
evaluation of the results of scientific research in education, it 
would be possible to point out that in a number of important 
instances there has been misinterpretation of facts. In some 
cases misinterpretation has commanded wide acceptance be- 
cause it was sponsored by scientific authority of a high order. 
The fact that research has sometimes failed to reveal the true 
path for education does not in the slightest degree negative 
the statement that there is a trend in education toward the 
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scientific solution of all problems. If anyone suggests to edu- 
cators that they adopt a certain method of teaching or admin- 
istering, he finds that he must support his suggestion with 
scientifically established facts. There was a time when an 
educational reformer could announce a theory and insist that 
the authority of his experience or of his a priori reasoning was 
sufficient. There was a time when the most momentous ques- 
tions of educational policy and practice were pronounced upon 
by committees that employed no other device in arriving at 
their conclusions than exchange of opinion. The day of un- 
scientific thinking about education is rapidly moving toward 
its close. There is a fixed determination in the minds of those 
who conduct schools that the schools shall conform to the 
ascertained laws of mental and social life. 

When we face the problems which have been suggested in 
this paper—the readjustment of the units of the school system, 
the reconstruction of the curriculum, and the general improve- 
ment of the expanding educational system—we can proceed 
with assurance because we know that we have fairly reliable 
means of evaluating educational outcomes and because we 
know how to make systematic studies of educational needs. 
We have a well-developed science of education. 

I have no misgivings about the future of American educa- 
tion. I think we can all readily see some of the directions in 
which progress is certain. One of my friends said to me not 
long ago that he is very careful these days to save every ounce 
of his energy and to avoid every possible hazard. “I wait,” 
he said, “before I cross the street to make sure that every car 


has passed. 


I want to see how this economic turmoil is going 


to end. There never was so interesting and complicated a 
situation as there is today. I want to see what happens.” I 
have the same feeling as my friend. I, too, am interested to 
see what is going to happen in the political and economic 
worlds, but the reason why I am resolved to cross the streets 
carefully is that I want to see what the present trends in 


American education produce. 
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A Hundred Thousand New Teachers 
Every Year’ 


By ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


WO billion dollars every year from our country’s 

annual income for teachers’ salaries! This is about 

70 per cent of the total school budget. Should not 
the efficient spending of this amount of public funds still be a 
subject for at least some old-fashioned concern? Moreover, 
the quality of life is related directly to the quality of teaching 
service. 

The present attitude of the public mind in this country 
toward many of the institutions of democracy demands that 
educators do everything within their power to improve the 
efficiency of the schools. The very future of our democracy 
may depend on what happens during the present generation 
to our teacher education institutions and to the service which 
they perform. Our program for the preparation of teachers 
should be subjected to most searching study and evaluation 
in the relentless light of the new day. This viewpoint is held 
by numerous educators throughout the country, many of 
whom occupy strategic positions in these teacher education 
institutions themselves. 


TEACHER EDUCATION ON TRIAL 


It has been charged frequently in recent years that many 
of our teachers colleges not only fail to lead in social progress 
but actually constitute one of the most deadening and con- 
servative influences in American life. The lessons of post- 
war conditions and the tragic effects of the depression demand 
that we rid our program of teacher education of any bad 
effects that result from complacency and that we eliminate 
outworn practices that can be justified only by tradition. 


* Read before Joint Conference on Teacher Education in the United States, 
Atlantic City, Feb. 26, 1938. 
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The schools are facing growing competition for support of 
rapidly multiplying public agencies, educational and other- 
wise. High-pressure salesmanship all the way from Wash- 
ington to the local community is being used to promote many 
new and additional forms of social service. The schools may 
find themselves shoved into the background of public interest 
and support, relatively speaking, unless they can demonstrate 
more effectively than ever before their unique and basic con- 
tribution to the purposes of the democracy. 

The attempt to develop a teaching profession is now more 
than a hundred years old. This century of experience has 
confirmed that philosophy which recognizes preparation for 
teaching as a deliberate and specialized process that is both 
a science and an art. Despite this general faith in teacher 
education, there are still those who regard the ability to 
teach as merely a special endowment of birth, or a by-product 
of intelligence, or the concomitant of subject matter mastery. 
There are probably few people who have not suffered more 
or less in their education from the effects of the application 
of one or more of these concepts of teaching. And yet, it 
cannot be denied that there is some basis for the fact that 
teacher education now finds itself on trial. 

Without minimizing the responsibility of teacher education 
institutions, but desiring to be fair, this discussion should 
include a reference to two phases of the problem often over- 
looked. In the first place, our teachers colleges must deal 
with the products of our schools who themselves are fre- 
quently quite thoroughly conditioned in a manner to defeat 
any progressive program of teacher education. On the whole, 
no plan of teacher preparation can entirely overcome in a 
few years the habits and attitudes developed through long 
contact with the formal and academic subject matter and 
methods of many high schools and colleges. Despite all that 
is done, many teachers will give up much of their professional 
practices and procedures used in their own school days. 

In the second place, often overlooked is the fact that after 
all only a small part, relatively speaking, of the teacher's 
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professional education takes place during the period of attend- 
ance at an institution. It would be much better if it were 
realized that all the teachers college can do is to give the 
beginning or the foundation upon which the teacher can build 
through the years. This concept enhances the importance 
of the contribution of the teachers college because it empha- 
sizes its basic nature. Many of the shortcomings in our 
teaching are frequently charged to the teachers college, when 
in fact they are the result of the conditions of stagnation 
under which teachers so frequently work. 

Much has been said and written about the preparation of 
teachers and many significant studies have been made con- 
cerning such preparation, culminating, in 1930-33, in the Na- 
tional Survey of the Education of Teachers. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission will issue shortly a monograph 
on “The Improvement of Teacher Education in the United 
States,” designed to stimulate and accelerate progress in 
teacher education and to point out next steps commensurate 
with the advance in other phases of life. This paper has 
drawn upon the preliminary manuscript of that monograph 
for many ideas and statements of policy. The Commission 
also is in process of attempting to restate the objectives of 
education in terms of the democratic political philosophy, 
for any really effective program of teacher education in this 
country must accord with the direction of existing social 
progress. 

The most encouraging and comprehensive study yet 
launched in this important area is the study of Major Issues 
in Teacher Education projected by the American Council on 
Education. A unique feature of this study is that it contem- 
plates simultaneous consideration of the same problems 
in teacher education institutions located in all parts of the 
country and the active participation of these institutions in 
proposing solutions of these problems. In other words, this 
study is not to be just another investigation, but rather a 
cooperative endeavor to effect progress. It is very possible 
that this project will rank with the events of a hundred years 
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ago in marking the beginning of a new era in the history 
of education. 


Basic PROBLEMS OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


It is not the purpose of this paper to deal with the many 
detailed problems of teacher education. The exhaustive 
research and thorough study projected by the American Coun- 
cil will give us much needed information that should be at 
hand before too extensive conclusions are formulated and 
expressed. It is rather the purpose here to focus attention 
on certain phases of the subject that seem to be fundamental 
from the standpoint of a superintendent of schools and to 
stimulate your special consideration of these problems, both 
now and hereafter, as the study progresses. 

The basic problems of teacher education correspond to 
those of all special types of service. First, there is the 
challenge of selecting and recruiting desirable raw material 
naturally endowed for entrance into the profession; in the 
second place, there is the task of formulating and executing 
an educational program which is likely to convert this mate- 
rial into capable practitioners of the art and science of 
teaching; and finally, there is the problem of providing 
continuous in-service education, designed not only constantly 
to rejuvenate the teacher but also to readjust philosophy, 
methods, and procedures to changing conditions. In other 
words, the program of education ends only with teacher 
retirement. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


The determination of those who should become the subjects 
of teacher education should be the result of competition and 
the application of rigorous standards. This process should 
begin with the counseling service in the high school or below. 
The right to a general education ought not to be denied to 
anyone who can profit by it; but entrance into a profession, 
such as medicine or teaching, is not the general right of every 
citizen. It should be limited to those who give evidence of 
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ability to succeed in a specialized service materially affecting 
the lives of others. In the selection of teachers, the needs 
of those to be educated and the needs of society are para- 
mount considerations to be held in mind, as opposed to the 
desire of the individual to teach for his own purpose and 
ends. There is no legitimate excuse for either initiating or 
continuing the professional education of an individual showing 
mediocre ability or possessing evident deficiencies, in the hope 
that he may make good. 

The number entering our institutions for teacher education 
should be limited by the demand and should include only a 
small increment beyond this demand. As many criteria as 
are known to have any real relationship to success in teaching 
should be applied over as long a period as possible. Active 
recruitment based on wise counseling might well persuade 
capable students to choose teaching as their vocation long 
before the completion of high school. Under present condi- 
tions thousands of our teachers are recruited annually through 
caprice or economic necessity, and many of the more scholarly 
and intelligent students drift into vocations of secondary 
importance because there is no careful planning to induce 
them to enter teaching. An exceedingly important factor in 
recruitment frequently overlooked is the effect, over the years, 
that teachers have on their students. Many persons are 
induced to enter teaching or deterred from doing so by the 
kind of teachers they had while in school. 

Only persons with demonstrated proficiency in the correct 
and effective use of the English language, with the ability to 
think and to organize ideas for presentation, and with effec- 
tive speech habits should be allowed to become candidates 
for entrance into teacher education institutions. Those with 
neurotic tendencies or health defects should be counseled away 
from teaching. The possession of scholarship, culture, real 
interest in teaching, and a reasonably attractive personality 
ought to be demanded as prerequisite for even the first step 
in the process of selection. It is fair to insist that only 
persons whose social and educational ideals are in reasonable 
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accord with American traditions should be accepted. Educa- 
tion will not assume its full role in the life of the democracy 
until our teachers represent the highest level of intelligence 
and culture. 

Although much research and experimentation will be 
needed to evolve a complete program of selecting candidates 
for teaching, the following requirements would seem, accord- 
ing to common sense, to be basic: 

1. There should be an adequate guidance and counseling 
program in the high school, junior college, and college, in 
which teaching as a vocation would receive its proper at- 
tention. 

2. There should be a deliberate institutional and individual 
teacher recruitment effort to locate and interest excellent 
prospects for teaching. 

3. At the time of application for entrance into the teacher 
education institution, a battery of tests should be used to 
determine functional competency in teaching areas, general 
education, intelligence, professional aptitude and attitude, 
scholarship, and physical and mental health. These should 
be supplemented by a complete record of previous school 
experience. 

4. There should be a comprehensive appraisal of the candi- 
date’s fitness for entering the teaching profession on the part 
of those who have been closest to the student’s life during 
high school and college. 

5. The evaluation of credentials should be on a compara- 
tive rather than an absolute basis. That is, the individual’s 
record should be compared, if possible, with a normal distri- 
bution, and only those having combined ratings in the upper 
part of the scale should be selected. Even then, very low 
rating in a particular part of the whole should bar a candidate. 

These requirements are mentioned only to emphasize the 
point that no matter how effective may be the program of 
professional education, deficiencies in character, personality, 
health, scholarship, culture, aptitude for teaching, and the 
like ought not be countenanced in candidates. The process 
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of preparation should not be handicapped at the very start. 
There is altogether too much chance in the present method of 
recruiting our teachers. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR TEACHER PREPARATION 


The second of the three basic problems of teacher educa- 
tion has been a constant challenge throughout the century that 
has elapsed since normal schools were established. The 
curriculum involved in teacher preparation includes at least 
three areas: (a) general education, (b) specialization for 
selected fields and levels of instruction and the professional- 
technical orientation in the sciences fundamental to teaching, 
and (c) skill in the art of teaching. These areas are all 
important and the educational program should include a 
balanced proportion of attention to each of them. None 
should be lacking in scope, depth, quality, and functional 
content. Any discussion as to which is most important is 
ridiculous. 

The general education of the teacher now includes the 
college preparatory period and the junior college or the 
nonprofessional courses within the teachers college. There 
is much to be criticized in present programs of general edu- 
cation as far as teacher preparation is concerned. Modern 
methods of teaching, involving a curriculum that goes far 
beyond books, the limitations of school and classroom, and 
the bounds of academic subject matter, call for a broad schol- 
arship frequently not produced in the average high school or 
college. Often the subject matter of the courses is largely 
traditional and cloistered, and unrelated to life and its prob- 
lems. The teacher must become an all-round citizen, familiar 
with the problems which one meets as a person, and as a 
member of a family and of society. That is, the learning 
experiences should be decidedly functional in nature. Of 
course, the social studies, fine arts, languages (especially the 
English), literature (both past and present), the nontechnical 
phases of science, and some of the practical arts should 
receive emphasis as contrasted with such subjects as the exact 
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sciences, the technical phases of language, or formal philoso- 
phy and economics. However, the practical phases of sociol- 
ogy and political science, as well as the simple principles of 
personal economics, are altogether too generally neglected in 
the education of the teacher. 

This concept of the program of general education is so 
well stated in the forthcoming monograph of the Educational 
Policies Commission that the following statement is quoted 
directly, rather than in substance as have been many of the 
preceding ideas: 


Even the formal education of the teacher cannot be exclusively 
verbal, book bound, and theoretical; he must contact continually the 
realities of life for intelligent direction of his professional and other 
activities. A maximum number of direct personal contacts with expe- 
riences that are unfamiliar to him ought to be encouraged continually. 
He must disclaim and discard that aloofness from reality and disinter- 
estedness in affairs of the practical world of which he has often, and 
too often justly, been accused. His right to participate in politics ought 
never to be denied; his ability to do so ought to be expected. Travel; 
work experiences in agriculture, commerce, home making, industry, 
finance, government, social work; contact with cultural and recreational 
resources of his community; experience with social, political and eco- 
nomic organization—all these find no substitutes in books as a part of 
education for life and for teaching. Varied rural and urban environ- 
ments should be utilized as laboratories for the extension of personal 
experience in both high school and college. 


It should be added that this phase of the education of the 
teacher, as should be true of the professional as well, should 
be carried on in such manner as to develop initiative, critical 
judgment, tolerance, appreciation of the worth while, and the 
ability to promote the acquisition of desirable habits of con- 
duct and worthy ideals. All of this includes very careful 
attention to those factors that develop the proper culture of 
individual personality, such as social guidance, physical and 
mental health service, personal relationships, recreational 
opportunities, and such challenging experiences as lectures, 
dramatics, music, and art. Altogether too frequently our 
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high schools, normal schools, and colleges neglect these phases 
of education, both in quantity and quality. 

Time does not permit here a detailed discussion of the 
nature of the teacher’s specific, technical, and professional 
preparation. However, the following criticisms apply to part, 
if not all, of the teacher education programs: 

1. While giving lip service to that modern philosophy 
which considers education as a process of growth of the human 
organism in response to its environment, as adjustments are 
made through experience, the instructors in many institutions 
actually carry on their own teaching in such manner as to 
convince the prospective teacher that education is really a 
process of molding the individual through procedures delib- 
erately directed to that end. Thus, many teachers become 
uncertain as to educational objectives and confused in their 
attitudes. 

2. Sometimes the foolish and unwarranted conflict between 
those responsible for the general or regular courses and those 
directing the professional courses, especially in cases where 
teacher education is one department in a university, produces 
a confusion of philosophy and method which results in divided 
loyalties and lack of continuity in procedure. Thus, in the 
same school system the methods and even the objectives of 
the teachers in the elementary schools as a result may be 
directly opposed to those in the high school. 

3. There is altogether too much overlapping in the courses 
offered in many teachers colleges or departments. Some of 
this may be necessary or desirable. But there is too much 
waste involved in needless duplication, especially of profes- 
sional subject matter courses. This is probably due to lack 
of cooperation and coordination between instructors and 
departments. Increasingly, at the elementary and high school 
levels, teachers are learning to get satisfaction out of coopera- 
tive endeavor. Too frequently college teachers have sought 
their positions to gain independence. Some of this attitude 
may be desirable, but too much of it may result in inefficiency. 

4. The methods taught to teachers are largely those de- 
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signed for use with classes and for mass instruction and are 
adapted to the recitation procedure in connection with 
assigned subject matter fixed in advance. As a result, many 
teachers are helpless in dealing with the activity type of 
program, individualized and small group instruction, and the 
adaptation of methods to widely differing personalities. 

5. Very frequently, despairing of being able to serve two 
or more masters, the teacher education institution will adopt 
the alibi that it must prepare teachers for service in the more 
backward areas and school systems, thus leaving a more pro- 
gressive system to retrain its teachers in service. Therefore 
in many cases teachers have received little or no real education 
for the actual kind of job they are supposed to do. Altogether 
too often, the instructors in normal schools and teachers col- 
leges are themselves so complacent that they are real factors 
in preventing educational progress. 

6. Special preparation for rural teaching is usually neg- 
lected, although a large proportion of the graduates of many 
schools and colleges go directly into this type of service. As 
a result, many teachers are unprepared for the conditions 
of rural life and rural schools and resort to trial-and-error 
procedures as a substitute for proper education. 

7. In many states the programs of the various teacher 
education institutions have not been integrated and are actu- 
ally duplicating one another’s efforts. Hence, it is often very 
difficult to secure teachers specially prepared for such service 
as teaching classes for the deaf or hard-of-hearing, the visu- 
ally handicapped, the mentally subnormal, the unhealthy, and 
the crippled. Many administrators have difficulty in securing 
teachers educated to do counseling work, qualified in the use 
of visual aids and the radio, capable of working on commit- 
tees for constructive curriculum revision, and able to partici- 
pate effectively in a school program that capitalizes research 
and creative thinking. It is very possible that there will 
develop a much greater differentiation of teaching function, 
possibly calling for the preparation of master teachers, those 
capable of teaching large classes, and those equipped only 
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for assisting other teachers. This tendency towards further 
specialization will necessitate even greater flexibility in the 
program of teacher education. 

8. Many areas of actual teaching experience are neg- 
lected. For instance, teachers are often poorly prepared to 
handle so-called extracurricular activities, clubs, and school 
and community relationships. This is especially true of art, 
music, physical education, children’s literature, and elemen- 
tary science. The administrative and clerical phases of the 
teacher’s duties are often underemphasized. Many teachers 
must be taught on the job even the most elementary principles 
of making records and reports and those many other re- 
sponsibilities which belong to actual classroom teaching. 

These criticisms are offered with the full realization that 
‘the educational market’”’ has much to do with providing the 
basis for them. Perhaps superintendents of schools them- 
selves are the greatest single factor in the failure of teacher 
education institutions to meet more adequately the needs of a 
rapidly progressing social order. Certainly the public schools 
themselves have a very large responsibility in altering and 
improving conditions. 

Although teaching is very largely a science, it is also very 
definitely an art. Almost everyone who has given much 
thought to the question believes in practice teaching under 
expert supervision as a very important part in the prepa- 
ration of a teacher. And yet, after the lapse of a century, 
many institutions engaged in the education of teachers still 
provide inadequate and ineffective facilities and opportunities 
for student teaching. Many liberal arts colleges are especially 
guilty on this charge. 

Of course, it is realized that the art of teaching cannot 
be perfected in a few weeks or months of practice even under 
the best of conditions. Here again it is a question of bal- 
ance, and the practice teaching ought not absorb too much 
time in proportion to the requirements of other phases of 
the teacher education program. The National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers sets a “safety-minimum” as the low- 
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est standard to be reached by each person. According to this 
standard the practice period should enable the beginning 
teacher to take over a class on the first day of school and to 
proceed, without the presence of a critic or supervisor, to 
conduct successfully the ordinary routine of class procedure. 
There should be no floundering, no indecision; there should 
be no lack of planning, and no program making based on 
trial and error, even during the initial period of teaching. 
Even the inexperienced teacher should not be allowed to 
acquire the minimum essentials of the art of teaching at the 
expense of children. It is a sad commentary on the present 
stage of progress that large numbers of persons are per- 
mitted to begin their teaching service each year without hav- 
ing attained this safety-minimum standard. For this fact 
many institutions and state departments of education are 
quite properly and severely criticized. 

The initial practice school might well be a part of the 
educational institution. Here the beginning teacher makes 
the first contact through a period of observation and ap- 
praisal of the methods and procedures of a master teacher. 
This appraisal can be done in a class existing especially for 
that purpose. 

The student teacher is then given at first a little oppor- 
tunity to teach under the close supervision and help of the 
critic. Gradually the amount of actual experience is increased 
with a corresponding decrease in assistance by the supervisor. 
This is the most important period in the whole extent of 
teacher education. It is a time that calls for the most sym- 
pathetic and understanding guidance and counseling. 

Where the situation makes it at all feasible, this period 
of institutional practice should be only the beginning and 
should be followed by an internship in a regular school, 
either as a part of the college education or a period following. 
It is recommended that this experience be under the super- 
vision of the institution, for the good influence it will have 
both on the institution and on the school system. If the situ- 
ation is such that the internship cannot be provided locally, 
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the state should provide a program and facilities for this very 
important experience. Many state departments of education 
should be and are condemned for complacency in this respect. 

Fiequently the conditions of internship are so unsatisfac- 
tory that it amounts in effect to a mere habituation to medio- 
cre practices. This is often due to the fact that the supervi- 
sion itself has deteriorated or failed to keep abreast of the 
progress of education. No supervisor should ever be allowed 
to develop a vested interest in the position. 

Because of the great significance of this period of intern- 
ship, the following excellent statement of conditions that 
should attend it, recently issued by a committee of the 
National Society of College Teachers of Education, is quoted. 
There should be: 


(1) a light teaching load; (2) salary appropriate to the load, 
ideally a living wage for a single person; (3) experience in a great 
variety of tasks, as, for example, extracurricular, administrative and 
teaching; (4) adequate and competent supervision; (5) correlated 
graduate work; (6) an opportunity to study the work of teaching as 
a “whole” before being limited to the teaching of a single subject or 
grade; (7) an arrangement truly professional which guarantees that 
the internship concept will not be used as a means of hiring a cheap 
teacher to replace a more expensive but experienced teacher; (8) the 
selection of teachers for the permanent staff based in part on the way 
that the candidate adjusts to the particular school and the community in 
the trial period; and (9) an opportunity for effective observations in 
sharp contrast to the prevailing practice in which student teachers are 
required to make numerous observations so early in their professional 
work that they cannot see very much. 


Before leaving this phase of the subject some further com- 
ments should be made concerning the period and the condi- 
tions of the institutional part in the education of the teacher. 
In the first place, it should no longer be expected that an 
adequate program of teacher education can be carried on in 
less than four years beyond the high school. Possibly the 
point has been reached where it is possible to expect and de- 
mand that a desirable program of general and technical edu- 
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cation, together with the internship, should require a period 
of at least five years beyond the high school. In the midst of 
the tragic evidence all about us of the great lag between our 
educational and other social institutions, on the one hand, 
and our technological advance, on the other, should not our 
profession itself take the lead in raising its standards of edu- 
cational service? The American people have not criticized 
the schools very severely thus far, but may that fact not be 
due to an excessively long patience born from a traditional 
confidence and faith rather than from a fully merited 
commendation? 

It should be recognized that many, if not most, of our 
teacher education institutions and departments are inade- 
quately supported from the financial standpoint. Perhaps in 
many states the number of such institutions was determined 
by political expediency rather than long-term planning. Be 
that as it may, if teacher education is to be carried on, it 
should be done properly. In some cases, salaries paid to 
instructors in these institutions are pitifully low and, as is 
true generally, the instructors are little better than the 
salaries. 

The doctor’s degree should be the usual equipment of the 
faculty. There should be some provision in each of these 
institutions and departments for research and field studies. 
The instructors should have had contact with real school situ- 
ations, and provisions should be made for requiring that such 
contact should be maintained continuously. Experiments in 
methods and curriculum construction should be constantly 
under way. The faculties should be under the leadership and 
supervision of an outstanding educator, specially prepared 
and equipped for this particular type of service. In no other 
type of institution is it as essential that all the teachers give 
continuous evidence of growth. The teaching methods ought 
not to be copied from the mediocre kind so often found in 
our regular colleges, but should be models, in principle at 
least, of what the students should practice. 

There should be constant experimentation with new 
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methods and procedures. Most advance along this line 
should originate in these institutions rather than out in the 
field. Of course, the faculties of these institutions should 
have the same degree of academic freedom which the pro- 
fession should demand for all education, but the freedom 
should be exercised perhaps with a bit higher degree of real- 
ization of the responsibilities that go with it. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS 


And now a final word about the third and most important 
of the three phases of teacher education. The discussion here 
is limited because it is not primarily the responsibility of the 
teacher education institutions, although having important im- 
plications for them. Ours is not the only profession chal- 
lenged by the problem of providing for continuous growth in 
service. However, there is probably no other where the 
temptation to become complacent is greater. Possibly much 
of this complacency is due to the failure of the teachers col- 
lege to impress students with the limitations of preservice 
education. We have only partially approached a realization 
of our resources for constant rejuvenation. A few may be 
mentioned by way of illustration. 

After the teacher completes his institutional education and 
the period of internship, there should be and usually is a 
time of probation before permanent tenure and certification 
are granted. ‘The supervision during this probationary pe- 
riod should be sufficient to bring out maximum growth on the 
part of the teacher and yet not so much as to give an artificial 
picture of his ability. Some teachers are so highly super- 
vised during this trial that deficiencies are not discovered 
until too late. 

Every teacher has a right to intelligent, constructive, and 
progressive supervision throughout his service. It is to be 
altogether regretted that some supervisors, even including 
many principals and superintendents, either were always in- 
competent, or have allowed themselves to become so through 
the monotonous repetition of duty. As a result they can 
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neither counsel nor inspire teachers to constant growth and 
improvement. 

Good supervision involves opportunities for teachers to par- 
ticipate in the determination of school policies, in the construc- 
tion of the curriculum, and in experimentation to discover 
better methods and procedures. ‘This service should not 
always be in addition to their regular work but a part of it. 
Time should be allowed for inter-visitation and many oppor- 
tunities provided for demonstrations and appraisal of 
observed practices. 

In every possible way teachers should be encouraged to 
live as normal human beings on a cultural plane consistent 
with their place of responsibility in society. They should par- 
ticipate in the civic and social affairs of the community on an 
intelligent level. Provision should be made for frequent 
leaves of absence for travel or for any other purpose designed 
to promote professional improvement. This should be so 
planned that the teacher does not suffer too much salary loss. 
A very satisfactory plan has been adopted in some communi- 
ties whereby the teacher on leave receives that part of his 
salary above the pay of a substitute. Perhaps the time may 
come when each teacher can be expected to spend some rea- 
sonable proportion, say 10 per cent, of his time either in 
study or travel or in some other experience that will step up 
processes of growth. 

As teachers in service return to colleges for further study, 
the challenge to these institutions will be to differentiate effec- 
tively between their needs and those of student teachers. Much 
of the curriculum now offered is of little help or inspiration 
to experienced teachers. There is too much urging that 
teachers return to college to earn further credits. This should 
not be as important relatively as the initial period of teacher 
education becomes more nearly adequate. What is needed 
is opportunity for teachers, either as individuals or groups, 
to study actual problems of educational practice under the 
leadership of instructors who know something about those 
problems from actual contact with them. In some fields of 
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experimental research there are public schools today whose 
point of view is far ahead of that held by many teachers 
colleges. As a result, summer workshops have been estab- 
lished apart from these institutions in an attempt to meet 
actual needs. 


CONCLUSION 


Only a random sampling of much that could and should 
be said on this whole subject of teacher education has been 
included here. For instance, the relation of the salary sched- 
ule to growth in service has not been discussed, although it 
is very important. Frequently these schedules contain no 
provisions for dealing with quality of service. By their fixed 
maximum limits and other provisions they actually discour- 
age growth. Adequate pension laws are lacking in many 
states. The profession itself has much to do in developing 
and establishing standards of service and in formulating such 
attitudes and ideals as will condemn any deviation from those 
standards. 

The main purpose of this paper has been to stimulate in- 
terest in two very significant developments that will follow 
shortly. I solicit your attention to the monograph of the 
Educational Policies Commission which will appear very soon; 
also, your cooperative interest in the epoch-making and far 
reaching study which has been undertaken by the American 
Council on Education. Let it never be said that educational 
progress so essential in this democracy was hampered either 
by the prejudice or the complacency of its best friends. 











The Educability of Emotional Behavior* 
By GEORGE D. STODDARD 


URING the past thirty years there has been a great 
deal of inquiry into the mechanism of emotional pat- 
terns. This work has been carried on largely by 

physiologists and physiological psychologists., ‘Thus, the work 
of Walter B. Cannon, who locates the main apparatus of the 
emotions in the thalamus, may be cited as typical of the in- 
terests and achievements of the more advanced workers in 
this field. Along with a rising interest in experiments to dis- 
cover the seat of the emotional processes, viewed in physical 
and physiological terms, there has been a greater number of 
studies by psychologists. ‘They are asking such questions as 
these: 

What can be discovered about the development of basic 
emotional patterns in childhood? 

What is the meaning of emotions in behavior, in learning, 
in adjustment ? 

What aspects of emotional development are associated 
with environmental and educational factors? 

In short, while the psychologist no less than the educa- 
tionist, is interested in the basic neural and organismic pat- 
terns, he recognizes that even a complete solution of the 
physiological problems might not help him very much in his 
own field. Knowing about some relationships among adrenal 
secretion, blood sugar, and thalamic reaction, he still has the 
fundamental psychological question of what external or social 
conditions set off the responses within the organism. 

Thus in anger it seems clear that the bodily mechanism 
is so arranged that this particular emotional response may 
come about through frustration or attack, real or imagined. 
To the extent that the whole intricate system is conditioned 


* Read before the American Educational Research Association, Atlantic City, 
March 1, 1938. 
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by or related to external factors in the social milieu, we have 
a social psychology and with it the possibility of educating 
(that is, of conditioning or training) emotional behavior in 
children. 4 

Of course, with scarcely any knowledge of bodily mech- 
anisms and not very much knowledge of psychology, most 
parents have spent much time in just this process of educating 
the emotions. It is usually done under the heading discipline. 
Its principles are fairly simple. Let us say that the young 
child wants something: he is hungry and he wants food. Not 
only does he want the food but he also wants the pleasurable 
sensations of touch, taste, and smell that usually accompany 
the effective getting of food. He has a mechanism for appre- 
ciating all those elementary pleasures, and he has, in vigorous 
crying and screaming, a mechanism for vocalizing any depri- 
vations. All this apparently is carried on without conscious 
reasoning. The crying and struggling seem to work: the 
child’s mother appears and his needs are met. There we have 
a resolution of what may be considered an emotional state in 
its rudimentary form. It is to be noted that the pattern 
whereby the child cries, kicks, screams, and struggles is not 
considered rudimentary because the external expressions of it 
are incomplete. Certainly any adult going through such wild 
contortions would be regarded as in a state of most complex 
and deep emotion. And rightly so, for in the adult an organic 
equivalent of such actions would involve a most radical de- 
parture from everyday life. In the infant such actions are 
turned on rather easily. He is not so far from his modal 
reactions to minor events. Therefore we do not consider that 
there is any great depth of feeling involved in these early re- 
sponses of children. We simply postulate that there is some 
emotional involvement because of the spread and intensity of 
the child’s response. 

In general, we must not expect to designate much infant 
behavior as truly emotional. Even the fear response, so dear 
to Watson and his early followers, is rather difficult to elicit 
and describe. The repetition of some of these experiments, 
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for instance the one in which the young infant is held in a 
fixed position, does not necessarily give discernible fear or 
anger responses. In many cases the children have merely gone 
off to sleep. 

At the age of three or four months one can detect definite 
signs of a pleasure response, such as the sociable smile and the 
approach to familiar objects or persons. Similarly, to dis- 
liked objects, such as certain kinds of food or strange persons 
or loud sounds, the child responds by moving away. For the 


most part, given a healthy baby, the pleasant feeling tone with ~ 


its corresponding behavior reactions will outweigh the un- 
pleasant. Both these types of reactions appear to come out 
of rather undifferentiated early responses which may be desig- 
nated simply as a somewhat excited state. 

By the age of one year the child has gone far in the elabora- 
tion of responses which may be considered emotional. The 
so-called temper tantrum has now made its appearance and 
will continue to be a major weapen of defense for the next 
two or three years. It is quite clear from a number of re- 
searches that these great outbursts, involving a complete 
giving over to emotional behavior, cannot be accounted for 
by the child’s internal troubles. It is true that he may be 
hungry or have the “colic,” but this condition does not ac- 
count for the rather rapid rise in the appearance of tantrums 
between the ages of two and three years. On the part of the 
child it is a growing recognition of his place in the world. 
On the part of the parent or other adult it is viewed as a 
resistance to adult authority.. We have at this young age the 
child setting up himself against a difficult and frustrating 
world. His wants are now rather complex; the honeymoon 
period of early infancy is already over. He has entered a 
social framework wherein the satisfaction of his own wants 
in his own way involves damage to the property, the time 
schedule, or the ego pattern of the adults around him, and 
as such he must be controlled. If regulation, for example in 
the eating of so much food at a certain time of the day and 
in accordance with certain table manners, is imposed upon 
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him too suddenly, or without due regard for his need for 
social recognition, the negativistic pattern shows itself. Hav- 
ing appeared, it may be clear even to a young child that such 
a pattern has its advantages. The obdurate mother gives 
in; he gets his way. In short, the temper tantrum so familiar 
to parents is simply one aspect of the emotional education of 
the child. It comes to him, of course, as an accidental dis- 
covery. He was set off without knowing when or why. The 
child probably never knows much about it consciously, but 
with true animal insight manages to connect cause and effect. 

A similar picture could be drawn for the development of 
fear responses. We know pretty well to what the fear 
responses of young children are likely to be attached. For 
example, in the work of E. R. Hagman at the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station it was found that the common fears 
for preschool children arranged in the order of their fre- 
quency of appearance are the following: dogs, doctors, storms, 
deep water, and darkness. I have found it easy to remember 
these five common fears by changing storms to deluges and 
thus arriving at the five D’s. Now obviously these objects 
and events are not the fears themselves. The fear is a partic- 
ular pattern of behavior usually expressed by withdrawal, by 
trembling, by running away from the scene. If the running 
away is done too tremendously the child may be discovered 
right on the spot in a cataleptic state, but this, too, is a kind 
of running away. Whatever are the conscious processes 
accomplishing these violent emotional reactions, we may be 
sure that no precise logic in the individual child will account 
for their appearance. 

It will be seen that these childhood fear responses are based 
somewhat upon experience. Dogs are feared because dogs 
are in the environment. Very likely leopards, tigers, and 
cobras are feared in other environments. To us adults most 
dogs are friendly creatures, and we may wonder why the child 
finds them fearsome. I think we could discover why by trying 
a little experiment on ourselves. You can get a child’s-eye 
view of a large, strange dog by lying down on the grass on 
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a sunny afternoon while a fellow conspirator lets loose a 
strange, huge dog which is imported for the occasion. The 
thing to do is to have this dog appear over you suddenly 
before you have had any opportunity to discover his inten- 
tions. You must lie in a position of physical vulnerability, 
giving all the advantages of strength and attack to the dog. 
That is the way most little children first view the big dogs of 
the neighborhood. They have to look up at them. They fail 
to recognize at once the signs of friendliness or unfriendli- 
ness. After all, we have to /earn that when a cat wiggles its 
hind quarters and tail it is ready to pounce, but that when a 
dog wiggles its tail it is expressing friendliness. 

So it is for other fear arousing situations: doctors, because 
they have previously hurt children by sticking sharp instru- 
ments into their arms; storms, because of their fearful accom- 
paniment of loud noises and blinding flashes of light, not to 
mention the very readable tensions which appear on the faces 
of older children and even parents during the height of the 
storm. 

The emotions aroused in these situations are helpful in 
protecting the organism. The dog is really a hazard to the 
child; he must get prepared against such an animal. That, 
later on, he is educated away from this fear for dogs is only 
another way of saying that he has learned to differentiate. 
He is still fundamentally right; some dogs are dangerous. 
But since his life would be harassed and needlessly restricted 
if he did not learn to separate good dogs from bad dogs, we 
find it essential in childhood education to teach him some of 
these lessons. The informational content of such lessons 
is small; there are only a few observations to be made. But 
the emotional content is great and we would appear to teach 
the child best by having the best control over our own emo- 
tional responses under similar conditions. 

There is another class of emotions which may be illustrated 
by the conditioned response. A painful stimulation gets asso- 
ciated with a painless one and a confusion results in the child’s 
mind. Thus, an electric shock presented at the exact moment 
of contact with a rabbit’s fur may arouse a fear not only of 
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the shock itself but of the rabbit under any circumstances. 
This kind of response may be initiated at any time throughout 
childhood or adulthood. 

There are also up through later childhood, perhaps espe- 
cially around adolescence, emotional patterns arising from 
insecurities not based upon immediate sense reality. Children 
begin to worry about the future, about dreams and magic, 
about death and a life hereafter. The world is discovered 
to be rather more complex and mysterious than they had at 
first expected. They detect insecurities in the social world of 
their parents, of their teachers and companions. Persons are 
not so sure of their place in the world, of what is going to 
happen to them. Out of such insecurities, if reinforced by 
a lack of social nourishment, there may emerge a whole series 
of fear responses. They may be kept at a low level of overt 
activity as expressed in worries and anxieties, or perhaps 
develop into definite neuroses or psychoses. 

YTo educate the child in such a way as to control the more 
common emotional patterns of children is, of course, the main 
practical problem. This does not mean that we should attempt 
to eliminate all degrees of expression. It is difficult to imagine 
a normal child or adult who in all circumstances fails to show 
anger; who never admits to any fear. Since even a paragon 
of emotional stability would on occasion be expected to show 
helpful emotions in affection, sociability, love, sympathy, and 
pity, we can see how unreal is the task of driving out strong 
emotional responses. Everybody should get angry, but not 
stay angry. It is in the ability of the organism to return to 
some modal state of behavior that we have the necessary 
safeguards. We want children and adults whose life is col- 
ored on occasion by an appropriate emotional response. Of 
course, we should like to have them break out more frequently 
in terms of affection, enthusiasm, and sympathy than in terms 
of fear, anger, hatred, and sorrow, but a mixture of all these 
patterns would nevertheless be considered superior to com- 
plete negation. The educational problem, then, is one of 
strengthening what might be called the good emotions and 
weakening the bad; somehow to get the child to move in the 
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direction of what is positive and enriching and away from 
what is destructive and defeating. 

We have increasing evidence that such major shifts in 
direction and mode of response may be accomplished. For 
example, in the work of Lois M. Jack at the lowa Station it 
was found that a certain kind of environment was conducive 
to the encouragement of children who had been extremely 
submissive, and that the same experimental environment could 
be counted upon to reduce the bullying tendencies of other 
children. This experiment has usually been viewed as a con- 
tribution to the understanding of personality, and so it is: 
but it has also shed light on the question of educating the 
emotions. It was thought that one reason why some children 
dominated others was that they were confident in their 
knowledge of what to do. Conversely, it was observed that the 
timid or submissive children did not know what to do in many 
situations. Therefore Jack prepared some novel situations 
in which the submissive children were taught exactly how to 
behave. They were given strange toys to play with, new 
games, and a new picture book to read. The submissive chil- 
dren were completely familiarized with these new situations 
while the dominant or ascendant children were kept in com- 
plete ignorance. They were then brought into the experi- 
mental situation two by two, one dominant child and one 
submissive. The effect was remarkable. When the dominant 
child discovered that he knew nothing at all about what to do, 
he became strangely silent. When the submissive child dis- 
covered that he knew all the ropes and that his companion 
knew nothing at all, he began to tell the other child what to 
do and how to do it. In the telling he himself took on a 
different personality. There was, during these experimental 
situations, a complete reversal of roles. The submissive child 
took the lead and held it. Dominant children, not only in 
these experimental situations, but in other transfer situations 
in their preschool life were never quite the same again. Both 
extremes moved toward the middle. 

In this work there was no attempt to change a bully into a 
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submissive child, or a timid one into a dominant child. There 
was an attempt, and a successful one, to move both sets of 
children toward the mode for the group. In short, this trait 
of ascendance was found to be not something inborn and 
fixed in the child, but something definitely dependent upon 
social environment. The interest on the emotional side arises 
from this fact, that in the ordinary school and home situa- 
tions the carrying out of the purposes of the dominant child 
inevitably arouses emotional conflict. 

Further evidence as to the effects of the dynamics of the 
the environment upon the arousal and support of emotional 
patterns is contained in the work of Kurt Lewin and his 
associates in the lowa Station. For example, in one situation 
the child has become accustomed to play in a standardized 
playroom. There are few restrictions and the child leads 
a happy, constructive life. Later on a large room is opened 
adjacent to this playroom, in which there are play materials 
much more attractive than those in the child’s original room. 
However, while visible, these exciting play materials and situ- 
ations cannot be utilized by the child because of a barrier in 
the form of a wire mesh screen. Observations are then made 
upon the child playing in the relatively impoverished play- 
room, in full view of the highly attractive but unavailable 
materials. Lewin summarizes the main changes in the child’s 
behavior as follows: 

1. The child makes physical attempts to get through or 
break down the barrier. There are many restless actions. 

2. The child attempts to escape entirely from the frustrat- 
ing situation. He tries to leave the room. 

3. There is a marked reduction in the amount of play. The 
periods of continuous play are shorter and the child shifts 
from one activity to another with obvious loss of interest. 

4. There is a substantial decrease in the constructiveness 
of the play. Imagination is lessened and there is much aim- 
less manipulation of toys and objects. 

5. There is some substitute play in which the inadequate 
materials of the room are made to take the part of the rich 
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materials across the barrier. During such substitute behavior 
the child seems somewhat happier. 

6. There are marked changes in motor tensions, going to 
one of two extremes: restlessness, boisterousness, and loud 
talking; or limpness, lying down, and a failure to carry on 
ordinary conversation. 

7. There are frequent changes in mood and in expressive- 
ness. 

In short, there is a substantial regression on the part of 
the child to earlier personal and emotional maturation levels. 
The child looks and acts like a younger child. He is not as 
grown-up as he was, not as stable, not as productive. Lewin’s 
work in this and other experiments affords a reliable illus- 
tration of the power of the environment, as conceived by the 
child, to affect his normal way of responding. We are con- 
vinced from these studies that it would be possible to take 
thoroughly stable children and turn them into very unstable, 
highly emotionalized personalities. Of course, we do not do 
this, and even in the simple experiment outlined above the 
child is resuscitated, as it were, by a careful program which 
follows the experiment. He is finally turned out of the 
experimental situation at least as mature and as happy as 
when he was placed in it. 

But the tale may not end so happily in some homes and 
schools, for there we find conditions of favoritism, of jeal- 
ousy, of deprivation, and of frustration which may certainly 
lead to regression and to emotional upset—all without benefit 
of subsequent therapeutic measures. For example, one of the 
experiments being carried on by Ronald Lippitt, a student of 
Dr. Lewin’s, reproduces in the one case a rather autocratic 
schoolroom, and in a matched group a friendly, democratic 
regime. Both groups, over a long period of time carry on 
activities with which they have not previously been familiar. 
The tentative findings in this experiment bear out the larger 
experiments of Lewin, namely that there is more tension, 
more emotion, more fighting in the autocratic group. The 
children in the autocratic group are more dominant and bully- 
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ing among themselves, although they are more submissive 
to the experimenter than the children in the democratic group. 
There is more spontaneous activity in the democratic group 
and a better sense of cooperative work toward a common 
goal. Having achieved c:rtain results in the democratic 
group, the children were found to want to share with each 
other their materials and their products. But in the auto- 
cratic situation there was much wrangling, and ultimately 
some destruction of the things which had been made. 

But a word of caution from Professor Lewin should be 
inserted here. To quote: 


These results seem to affirm the belief of progressive education 
in the values of democracy. However, I should like to stress that 
these results can be considered typical only if one clearly distinguishes 
between democracy and a situation of laissez-faire. When a maximum 
of freedom was created, in such a way that anyone was at liberty 
to do what he wished to do, the result was anarchy. ‘The result of 


such anarchic, free atmosphere was a standard of work well below 
that of the autocratic group. 


Of course, this study is only a straw in the wind, but it 
strikes me as a significant one, for observers watching these 
two situations sometimes remark that what we call the auto- 
cratic situation is really typical of the familiar teacher ruled 
classroom. At no time does the experimenter in the autocratic 
situation speak harshly to the children or punish them. He 
simply tells them what to do and they do it. 

It is clear then that emotional patterns are subject to ex- 
ternal controls, to conditioning, training, experience, and edu- 
cation. How far we want to go in redirecting the great 
reserves of energy which the organism can give forth on 
appropriate occasions is another matter. I think we should 
all agree that we must somehow set up our educational and 
guidance work so as to eliminate the destructive extremes. 
Children, like adults, have to learn to live with each other. 
The child who at an early age becomes an emotional 
outcast is not heading for personal happiness or social 
achievement. When his aggression gets out of hand and runs 
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into conflict with mores and laws, we get the delinquent and 
the criminal. When his fears and withdrawals from the scene 
similarly go to abnormal lengths, we have the neurotic and 
psychotic. Young people are not that way as a direct outcome 
of their genetic potentialities, but primarily as a result of how 
they have learned to control their emotional patterns. 

Thus N. C. Kephart, after making a three-year intensive 
study of Iowa delinquents, summed up his work in one short 
sentence: “‘Delinquent conduct represents an immediate satis- 
faction of an immediate need.” That is to say, the delinquent 
under emotional tension must release this tension by some act. 
He fails to interpose a period of reflection, of hesitation. He 
has a want or need and he acts upon it without weighing the 
consequences, without logical deduction, without mobilizing 
his previous experiences. There is considerable evidence that 
such rashness is related not primarily to mental deficiency, 
although this may be a factor, but chiefly to emotional inade- 
quacy. Similarly, the first stages of abnormal withdrawal on 
the part of a daydreaming child may well be observed by a 
trained teacher or clinical worker in the schools, or by an ob- 
serving parent. There is little record of what can be done to 
bring back such children to normal participation, to increasing 
interest in social activities, but we may postulate that an early 
start with full insight would reduce the number of break- 
downs. 

That some children by reason of hereditary constitutional 
makeup, or through the ravages of acquired diseases affecting 
the nervous system, would prove most resistant to any 
environmental pressures cannot be denied. Still it is altogether 
too simple and too defeatist a line to ascribe to genetics the 
power to determine the complete course of a child’s emotional 
and personal adjustment. We have scarcely explored the pos- 
sibilities of dynamic and social psychology. Emotional re- 
sponses shift with changes in the dynamic environment, that 
we know. Along what lines and to what degree would seem 
to be a most fascinating field for further research. 
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Materials for General Education* 


By KARL W. BIGELOW 
I 


\ YJ 1EWED as a phenomenon, education is a consequence 


of the interaction of the growing organism with the 

changing environment. In human society, that envi- 
ronment is predominantly affected by cultural influences. The 
ideas, values, institutions, artistic expressions, tools, edifices, 
and the like by which human beings are continually influenced 
are manifestations of the culture; and even the landscape, in 
civilizations at all advanced, is not permitted to remain in 
puris naturalibus. ‘Thus the individual is, from the outset 
of his existence, culturally conditioned. 

Viewed as a social institution, education involves a selec- 
tion of cultural elements with which young persons are to be 
more or less deliberately and somewhat systematically brought 
in contact. The social function of education—and educa- 
tion may properly be said not merely to have, but to be, a 
social function—is to perpetuate the cultural heritage. Lest 
this remark, however, be taken to imply a lack of recogni- 
tion of the individual’s dynamic role in the educational proc- 
ess, and of the phenomenon of social change, I hasten to add 
two things. The reaction of each student to his educational 
experiences must inevitably reflect, in part, his personal char- 
acteristics, and exhibit a creative aspect. And the culture is 
not only thus somewhat modified, but may also actually in- 
clude elements which provide for, and even encourage, 
change. The latter is, of course, true in the case of democ- 
racy. 

It is clear, however, that the culture-embodying materials 
are of vital significance in education; and also that the educa- 
tor is required to make some selection among them. Our 


* Read at a joint meeting of the American Educational Research Association 
and the National Committee on General Education, March 2, 1938, Atlantic City. 
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pupils cannot read all books, see all plays and pictures, hear 
all music and addresses, visit all communities (or even every 
corner of any one community) smell all odors, or taste and 
feel all substances. Willy-nilly, and however sensitive to 
the dangers of imposition and standardization, the educator 
must—and does—exercise a selective function. 

How, then, may those of us who are concerned with gen- 
eral education wisely perform that function? It seems clear 
that we must do so in the light of some theory of general 
education, some theory which will provide us with principles 
on the basis of which we may rationally make our choices. 
If this be true, then I am justified in turning aside, at this 
point, to consider the problem and nature of general educa- 
tion in our democratic society. 


II 


Any conscious and, at the same time, intelligent effort to 
build a program of general education must, I submit, include 
the following elements: 

First, an understanding of the circumstances conditioning 
educational effort in the given situation. These circumstances 
will include the nature and potentialities of the students; the 
characteristics and trends of the culture; and the powers and 
limitations, present and prospective, of the available educa- 
tional resources. 

Second, a set of educational objectives deduced from con- 
clusions with respect to the conditioning circumstances. These 
objectives will point to conduct which it is hoped may be ex- 
hibited as students meet, and continue to meet, the broad 
problems of human existence. Such problems are related to 
basic needs; they involve relationships with other persons and 
with the nonhuman environment; they are affected by the cul- 
ture. Thus general education must take into account the 
whole of living, though it may wisely choose, at any given 
time and place, to follow some special pattern of emphases, 
having, for example, due regard for the educational impacts 
of institutions other than the school. 
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Third, a complex of educational means chosen in the light 
of the accepted objectives. These means will include physi- 
cal equipment, personnel, and the curriculum. Here we may 
especially note the place of instructional materials and of 
guidance techniques. Here again selection must be based on 
psychological and social theory, must to some extent be 
affected by limitations of institutional circumstance. 

Fourth, a program of periodical and systematic evalua- 
tion. Only in this way can the effectiveness of the chosen 
means in serving the accepted objectives be tested. Only in 
this way can a sound basis be laid for the steady improve- 
ment of procedures and outcomes. 

You will have observed the stress which I have placed 
on the importance of understanding the students and under- 
standing the culture. It seems desirable to spend a little 
more time on these points before turning more directly to the 
question of materials. 

General education concerns itself with the whole individual 
in all of his relationships. Thus its objectives tend to fall 
into categories corresponding to broadly inclusive areas of 
significant human experience. No single list of such cate- 
gories has yet achieved conventional acceptance; but the fol- 
lowing would seem satisfactory to many: 

A. The area of immediate personal-social relationships, as 
in the family and with friends. 

B. The area of broader social-civic relationships, as in the 
community and state. 

C. The area of economic experience, as in choice and pur- 
suit of vocation, and in consumption. 

D. The area of personal living, as in personal growth and 
development, in the maintenance and attainment of physical 
and mental health, and in the achievement of an acceptable 
picture of the universe and a satisfying philosophy of life.* 





* This list is being employed by the Progressive Education Association’s Com- 
mission on Secondary School Curriculum; it corresponds closely to that em- 
ployed at the General College of the University of Minnesota, and elsewhere. 
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Such a brief catalog properly emphasizes areas of concern 
common to all normal persons. It should not, however, be 
taken to imply that general education is insufficiently aware 
of individual differences, or that it proposes a standardized 
educational program suitable in detail for all. Nothing could 
be less true. A program of general education may, as a 
matter of fact, include a considerable degree of specialized 
activity as part of its pattern, provided that pattern has 
breadth and balance both in terms of the needs of the given 
student and also of the ideals of the culture. 

It should be observed that general education is especially 
attentive to those relationships, in time and in space, whereby 
parts become wholes. In the sphere of human relations this 
involves a refusal to assign primacy either to the individual 
or the group. This position is consistent with the democratic 
philosophy, and exalts the democratic process—both essen- 
tial elements in our tradition. A program of general edu- 
cation must, consequently, seek to do these things which are 
fundamental for democracy: 

A. It must seek to develop the infinite potentialities, and 
promote the sense of unique worth, of each individual; 

B. It must endeavor to make each individual sensitive to 
the fact and implications of his inextricable interrelatedness 
with other individuals, all parts of one society; and 

C. It must undertake to promote the employment of rea- 
sonable procedures in the resolution of problems of every sort. 

The common implication of each of these basic obligations 
is that general education must be dynamic in character and 
spirit. The general educator realizes that living beings, like 
“living communities, are,’ to quote Paul Sears, “the expres- 
sion of a moving equilibrium among a number of complex 
variables which themselves are moving equilibria.’”’ Gen- 
eral education therefore gives fundamental consideration to 
growth in the individual and change in society. It recog- 
nizes that the problems of social living can never be exactly 
anticipated, hence can never be specifically educated for. It 
accordingly emphasizes the process of problem solving, and 
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the particular value to human beings of a genuine grasp of 
widely useful principles, or generalized insights. 


Iil 


On the basis of these preliminary statements regarding the 
nature of general education, it is now possible to sketch the 
criteria according to which materials designed for employ- 
ment in general education may properly be selected. Such 
materials—all, inevitably, manifestations of our culture— 
may present themselves in written or other form; they may 
reach the student through any or all of his senses. For pur- 
poses of simplification, however, I shall limit my specific ref- 
erences today to written materials. The principles of selec- 
tion set forth will be seen to be universally applicable. 

In order to see the bearing of what follows more clearly, 
let us consider two concrete situations. In the first, a teacher, 
or group of teachers, engaged in general education, is seeking 
to choose a textbook or set of supplementary readings, or is 
undertaking to build up a school or classroom library, or to 
develop a bibliography for student use. What criteria shall 
be used for selecting from the store of available materials? 
In the second situation, an author, or a group of authors, is 
planning to prepare fresh materials specifically for use in 
general education. How shall what is to be included be de- 
termined? What tests must be met? How shall the mate- 
rials be organized and presented? ‘These are questions of 
importance to all who are concerned with general education. 

The first requisite of materials for general education is 
that they should be relevant—relevant to the objectives of 
general education; relevant, ultimately, to the personal-social 
needs of the students. Since we have seen that such needs 
vary in large measure from individual to individual, and, with 
each person, according to time and culturally conditioned cir- 
cumstance, it is clear that this criterion is not a simple one to 
apply. Sure it is that its application must ultimately be the 
responsibility of the teacher who is close to the particular 
student. Yet since all students share in a common humanity 
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and in a culture which has large common elements, certain 
general tests of relevance are available; and these should be 
understood and employed. 

It is of equal importance, of course, that the materials of 
general education should be accurate. The effective meeting 
of problems, whether they be intensely personal or broadly 
social, requires an understanding of facts and principles which 
are as close to being “‘so”’ as may be, considering the existing 
limitations of human powers of observation and analysis. One 
of the great responsibilities of general education is to de- 
mocratize, as rapidly as possible, the findings of scholarship. 
The lapse of time between the discovery of new truth and its 
widespread dissemination is still today often extraordinarily 
great. There results a persistence of error leading to be- 
havior which, if not harmful or futile, is at least relatively 
unsuitable. Personal and social well-being suffer accordingly. 
Another consequence of this lag is the rise of conflicts 
and confusions which fruitlessly absorb human energies and 
threaten human happiness. 

I do not, however, intend to imply that materials for gen- 
eral education can be so chosen as to ignore all conflicts. 
About many matters of human concern honest and intelligent 
differences of opinion still persist. It is often impossible to 
be certain what the facts may, indeed, be; even when they 
are known, their interpretation is frequently a matter of art 
rather than of science; and always and forever differing 
standards of value point to differing conclusions and courses 
of action. In a free society the responsibility for arriving 
at decisions, in these circumstances, is assigned to the individ- 
ual. The materials of general education must, then, be rep- 
resentative, candidly presenting variant views, and encourag- 
ing the students in a calm, thoughtful, and never ending 
search for conclusions satisfying to their own minds and 
spirits. 

When it is recalled that general education is particularly 
concerned with those broad relationships which give vital 
meaning to the distinguishable elements of reality, it becomes 
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clear that the materials of general education must be appro- 
priately organized and presented, so as to bring out these re- 
lationships. The frontiers of knowledge have been and will 
continue to be advanced by the prolonged application of at- 
tention to quite narrow areas of inquiry. The great re- 
search scholars have never, of course, been unaware of the 
connections existing between their chosen subject matters and 
others which their methods have required them to appear to 
ignore. The specialized products of their researches have, 
however, too often given an impression of atomism which is 
contrary to the mood of general education. It is important 
that the materials of general education should emphasize 
those relationships which are the cement of the natural and 
social universes; that they should help develop an awareness 
of growth and change—of disequilibrium constantly tending 
towards an equilibrium which is never utterly attained; that 
they should bring out personal and social bearings; that they 
should demonstrate the supreme value of reasonable proce- 
dures in the solution of problems, and present as a challenge 
rather than as a cause for discouragement the fact that prob- 
lems refuse to remain solved; that they should contribute to the 
true attainment of those generalized insights which will prove 
most useful in fresh predicaments. Such aims are not easily 
to be achieved. They demand a kind of writing, in which 
scholarship, educational insight, and literary genius are com- 
bined. But there are at least some books which prove that 
the ideal is not wholly visionary. 

Such organization and presentation as that just proposed 
would help greatly in meeting the next requirement: that the 
materials of general education must be comprehensible. Con- 
temporary concern with semantics and with other aspects of 
the problem of communication of meaning promises much in 
this connection. It is, of course, a truism that what the in- 
dividual brings to the book determines in great measure what 
he will carry away from it. Here again we see clearly the 
responsibility of the teacher in preparing the way and in guid- 
ing the particular choice. But educational research has al- 
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ready provided and may be expected still further to provide 
general rules, careful attention to which will increase the like- 
lihood that materials of general education will be widely com- 
prehended. 

If materials of general education are relevant, appropri- 
ately organized and presented, and comprehensible, they will 
doubtless also be interesting; but it is just as well to make 
this requirement specific. Certain educators have taken a 
somewhat aloof position with respect to this matter: con- 
scious of the scholarly excellence of what they have to offer, 
they feel it should be unnecessary and, perhaps, that it would 
be undesirable to woo the attention of students. Representa- 
tives of general education, however, can hardly share this 
stand. They are seeking to accomplish certain outcomes for 
a purpose, and they must consider what kinds of writing are 
most likely to capture their audience. That they can never 
hope to discover a method or style of expression which will 
always awaken the interest of all students is no reason for 
abandoning the hope that certain general improvements may 
be made. This also is a field for further inquiry. 


IV 


Concern with the problem of general education has been 
stimulated by the startling increase of attendance, during re- 
cent decades, in secondary schools, junior and other col- 
leges, and classes intended for adults, as well as by other de- 
velopments such as the educational activities of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. It has been strengthened by our re- 
newed awareness of the crucial role of education for the 
preservation and promotion of democracy. Recent researches 
into the natures of the human and social organisms have pro- 
vided a basis for a hopeful theory of general education. A 
great deal of illuminating experimentation and discussion is 
being carried on. 

It is clear that materials selected—and continually re- 
selected—from the cultural heritage must play a vital role in 
any useful program of general education. Ina very real sense 
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this selection will ultimately be made by the learner himself, 
but—and this is the point of present emphasis—he can only 
draw from whatever may be made available to him. The 
teacher, in intimate contact with the student, has a vital re- 
sponsibility for guiding attention to materials which will con- 
tribute positively to the satisfaction of personal-social needs. 
But these very teachers are sensitively aware of the sparsity 
of published materials truly suited to their purposes. There 
is here a task of great social consequence to be performed. 
Its successful consummation will require a combination of 
many skills and, almost certainly, a collaboration of many 
minds. A clear understanding of the objectives of general 
education is essential. So is the best available scholarship. 
So also is literary ability of a high order. It is to be hoped that 
some way may be found whereby persons possessed of these 
qualifications may be enabled to work together in the produc- 


tion of that full gamut of materials which general education 
needs. 








The College President* 


By WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 


In the examination of the family files for material which might ap- 
propriately be placed in the log cabin where Dr. Harper was born, this 
unpublished manuscript was found. It seemed proper that this article, 
prepared in 1904, be read at the Muskingum College Centennial Dinner, 
when former presidents and alumni were being memorialized—Samuel N. 
Harper. 


BOUT three thousand years ago there came into ex- 
istence a new profession—that of the prophet. The 
early history of this profession had much in common 

with the rise of a profession coming to be recognized as such 
for the first time in the present generation—that of the college 
president. In the earliest days of prophetism the incumbent 
of that office was not infrequently termed “mad.” The pres- 
ence in its ranks of certain men occasioned great surprise, for 
it became a proverb, “Is Saul also among the prophets?” Not 
infrequently these prophets in their enthusiasm stripped them- 
selves of their clothing and fell down in a trance. At one 
time in this early period, we are told, there were about four 
hundred of them. 

It is somewhat the same in these early days of the college 
president. He is not infrequently treated as “mad.” Very 
common is the phrase, ‘Has Jones also become a college 
president?’ Instead, however, of stripping himself, he labors 
without ceasing to strip others. The number is the same, 
about four hundred. The analogy between the ancient der- 
vish and the modern college president might be pressed even 
more closely; but it is unnecessary. 

A superficial observer will find much to substantiate the 
very common accusation that the college president is pro- 


*This paper, with others read at the William Rainey Harper Memorial 
Conference, appears in a volume bearing that title, published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press in 1938. 
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fessionally a prevaricator. Do not members of a college 
faculty distinctly recall many occasions when the president has 
promised promotion, or increase of salary, or a special appro- 
priation for books and equipment; promises that he has for- 
gotten as soon as the door was closed upon the interview? 
Is it not true that on many occasions, students, summoned to 
the president’s office to meet charges made against them, have 
left the office wholly satisfied that these charges had been 
shown false and firmly convinced that the president was on 
their side, only to find next day that the verdict declared them 
guilty rather than innocent? 

How often, too, it has happened that the president in talk- 
ing with one person, or group of persons, has seemed to 
entertain a given opinion, whereas, in conversation with an- 
other person, or group, strangely enough a different opinion 
on the same subject was expressed. It is reported that the 
president of a New England college not long since gave up 
his position because his statements on the same subject to 
different people varied so radically; in other words, because 
the truth as he represented it was so multiform. To be 
entirely just to New England, it must be added, reports of 
this tenor are not restricted to that section of the country. 

The president of a college or university who succeeds at 
times in concealing his real thought concerning this man or 
that subject is politely called a diplomat. Is it diplomacy, or 
is it lying? Or may a more euphemistic phrase be found to 
describe the policy which must characterize his dealing with 
all classes of men, if he is to remain a college president? 

A closer study of the case and the examination of specific 
instances will furnish evidence that the professor who thought 
he had been promised promotion or an increase of salary 
made petition to this effect, was received courteously, and 
mistook courteous treatment for a business pledge. The stu- 
dent, it will be found, forgot that the president was his judge. 
A judge is silent until sentence is to be pronounced. The 
student mistook that silence for acquiescence in his own state- 
ment. It is easy enough to imagine that the person to whom 
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one talks has in his mind the thought of the speaker. The 
next step is easier still, actually to believe that the listener has 
approved the words of the speaker, or perhaps that he has 
spoken them. 

Possible it is, to be sure, that the president in expressing 
his desire that such and such a thing should be, sometimes 
makes a statement that is open to stronger interpretation 
than he intended. It would be strange if he did not occasion- 
ally consent to a proposition which, upon later consideration, 
might appear to be impracticable; or which, however urgently 
he might present it to the powers that be, would fail to secure 
their approval. Does he likewise sometimes forget? Unques- 
tionably, for he is human. Does he sometimes really under- 
take to do the impossible? Surely, and he discovers this fact 
to his cost. In all these cases, from the point of view of the 
other man, he is, in the language of the street, a liar. And 
yet, I dare say, he still supposes himself worthy of the confi- 
dence of his fellow creatures.” 

The college presidency is a profession in which a large per- 
centage of one’s time and energy is occupied in saying ‘“‘no.” 
Real risk is taken when, for the sake of variation, even in a 
small proportion of these cases a kindly interest is shown. To 
be brutal may not be so good a policy at the time, but in the 
long run it probably pays. One of the most distinguished uni- 
versity presidents now living was noted during a large portion 
of his career for his extreme brutality. It is altogether prob- 
able that the high success which he has achieved is due in no 
small measure to this fact. He is said to have become greatly 
softened in his later years. One can afford to practice a policy 
in later years which would spell ruin in the early career. 

It is contended, with some show of plausibility, that the 
modern college president is, first and last, a “boss.” Does 
he not have almost unlimited power? May he not exercise 
this power at his own pleasure? Does he not set up and pull 
down? Can he not browbeat and threaten? Is not the life 
of every professor in his hands? Does he not make and break 
careers? Is not the administration of a college or university 
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in these times an example of one-man power? It is so main- 
tained, and we must confess there are some facts which seem 
to favor this contention. 

If the existence of one case of this kind, or even of several, 
would warrant us in supposing that it was generally true, the 
question would be settled. Perhaps there has not been known 
in recent years a more typical instance of despotism than that 
which is said to have existed in a certain state university. The 
writer is fully aware of the fact that this same word ‘“‘despot”’ 
has been applied both good-naturedly and ill-naturedly to his 
own administrative policy. But it is interesting to observe that 
within a few months there has been appointed the first presi- 
dent of the University of Virginia—a significant fact in the 
history of education, showing that the extreme democratic 
policy initiated by Thomas Jefferson is regarded as a failure. 
It is probable that Mr. Jefferson, if living, would himself rec- 
ognize the failure of his cherished idea. In these last years 
has Harvard outstripped Yale? If so, is it not partly because 
at Harvard the president is given larger power? 

To what extent is the college or university of modern times 
a business enterprise, requiring the adoption of business meth- 
ods in the transaction of its affairs? If this point of view is 
provisionally assumed, light may be shed upon the question 
from the study of the tendency in modern business concerns. 
As institutions grow larger and more complex is there not 
inevitably a tendency toward specialism in administration, and 
a necessity for organization which will definitely locate re- 
sponsibility? The departmental professor in a college or uni- 
versity is ordinarily wholly occupied with the affairs of his 
own subject. The responsibility rests upon him to develop that 
subject as best he can. He is, to be sure, an agent responsible 
for the institution as a whole, and any policy that would injure 
the institution would be felt by his department. At the same 
time, the departmental interest is uppermost in his mind, and 
his judgment in decisions of questions of general policy is 
necessarily biased. Decisions made even by many persons of 
judgment more or less biased, and without a personal knowl- 
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edge of the questions at issue, are not likely to be wise de- 
cisions. 

Should not the president of an institution of learning be 
restricted in his power? Shall the highest educational in- 
terests of a great republic be placed in the hands of men who 
may be called czars? A close study of the situation will show 
that, when all has been said, the limitations of the college 
president, even when he has the greatest freedom of action, 
are very great. In all business matters he is the servant of 
the trustees or corporation, and his views will prevail in that 
body only in so far as they approve themselves to their good 
judgment. In educational policy he must be in accord with 
his colleagues. If he cannot persuade them to adopt his views, 
he must go with them. It is absurd to suppose that any pres- 
ident, however strong or wilful he may be, can force a faculty 
made up of great leaders of thought to do his will. The 
president, if he has the power of veto, may stand in the way 
of progress, but he cannot secure forward movement except 
with the cooperation of those with whom he is associated. If 
there is one institution in which the president has too much 
power, there are ten in which he has too little. 

The office of the college president is an office of service. 
Everything good or bad which connects itself with service 
is associated with this office. True service everywhere involves 
suffering for others. In no other profession, not even in that 
of the minister of the Gospel, is vicarious suffering more com- 
mon. But one cannot be suffering for another unless one suffer 
also with that other. A fundamental characteristic of the 
president must be a sympathetic nature. He is doomed to 
failure unless he is able to place himself in the position of 
others with whom and for whom he has been called to work. 
In the truest sense the position is a representative one. He 
does many things, not of his own choice, but because he repre- 
sents his colleagues. He may not do this or that thing accord- 
ing to his own pleasure or his own sense of what is proper. 
The decision to do or not to do must rest largely upon the 
possible effect, helpful or harmful, to the institution of which 
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he is head. In short, he is the slave of his environment and 
must submit to the drudgery as well as the misery of that 
slavery. 

And, besides, another feeling which gradually grows upon 
the occupant of the presidential chair is that of great lone- 
liness—the feeling of separation from all his fellows. At cer- 
tain times he realizes that in all truth he is alone; for those 
who are ordinarily close to him seem to be, and in fact are, 
far away. On occasions of this kind courage is needed; 
strength, of a peculiar character. An ordinary man—and 
after all the college president is an ordinary man—cannot 
thus be cut off from his associates and fail to experience the 
sorrow of such separation. The college presidency means the 
giving up of many things, and, not least among them, one’s 
most intimate friendships. Moreover, this feeling of separa- 
tion, of isolation, increases with each recurring year, and, in 
spite of the most vigorous effort, it comes to be a thing of 
permanence. This is inevitable, and it is as sad as it is in- 
evitable. 

While it happens that the words as well as the actions of 
the president are misunderstood by those about him, even by 
those of his colleagues who stand nearest to him, he is indeed 
fortunate if a worse thing does not come—the wilful effort to 
misrepresent him. He cannot exercise the functions of his 
office honestly without disturbing at times some even of those 
whom he believes to be his friends. And when this happens, 
these friends, perhaps unconsciously, will cease to find back 
of his actions the motives which he himself entertains. It is 
sometimes pitiful to see how easily men will misunderstand 
each other and how complacently the misrepresentations of 
another’s thought are spread from mouth to mouth. The 
reader will say that such things do not happen. Let me assure 
him that experience demonstrates not only the possibility but 
the frequency of their occurrence. Three cases of persecution 
through misrepresentation, which was actually malicious, have 
occurred within a year. The names of these institutions are 
well known. 
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There come likewise times of great depression when one 
contemplates in all its details the bigness of the task which 
lies before him. In many instances this bigness becomes over- 
whelming, because of the exacting nature of the demands 
made, together with the number and magnitude of the diff- 
culties involved, So numerous are the affairs of a great uni- 
versity; so heavy are they, in the responsibility which they 
impose; so delicate and difficult, in the diplomacy which their 
conduct requires; so arduous, in the actual time required for 
their management; so heart engrossing and mind disturbing, 
that there is demanded for their adequate supervision a man 
possessing the strength of a giant and an intellectual capacity 
and a moral courage of the most determined character. One, 
indeed, possessed of strength, feels himself weak when he is 
brought face to face with all that is demanded; and one be- 
comes sick at heart when he contemplates how much addi- 
tional strength is needed to enable him to fulfil his duties as 
his conscience tells him they should be fulfilled. 

Besides all this, there is found in moments of greatest 
encouragement a feeling of utter dissatisfaction with one’s 
own work. To what definite thing can the president point and 
say—this is my work? Does he not find his highest function 
in helping others to do the things which he himself would 
like to do? Yet he must stand aside and see others take up 
this very work which in his heart he would desire to handle. 
The head of an institution is not himself permitted to finish a 
piece of work. It is his business to find ways and means by 
which others may be helped to do their work. Some presidents 
never learn this difficult art—the art of letting others do 
things which one wishes himself to do. And for this reason 
not a few men fail to fill satisfactorily the office of president. 
There are two common maxims which, if quoted in a form 
exactly the opposite of that in which they are in vogue, must 
regulate the work of the chief officer of a university if that 
work is to be successful. The first of these is this: One should 
never himself do what he can in any way find someone else to 
do. It is fair to presume that, with a single exception, there 
is no function of the presidential office that cannot better be 
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performed by one or another member of the staff than by the 
president himself. I mean by this that for each particular 
function there can be found a man who has the peculiar ability 
to do that service better than the president can do it. The 
one function which may not be included in this statement is 
the selection and nomination of new members of the staff. 
Further, the president should never do today what by any 
possible means he can postpone until tomorrow. Premature 
action is the source of many more mistakes than procrastina- 
tion. No decision should ever be reached, or at all events an- 
nounced, until the latest possible moment has arrived, for how 
many are the instances in which new evidence has been intro- 
duced when, alas, it has been found too late to make use of it. 

But there is also a bright side to this picture. How can one 
fail to find great satisfaction in a work which brings him into 
close association with life confessedly higher and more ideal 
than ordinary life? If in any environment idealism reigns 
supreme, it is in that of the university. There one works for 
and with young manhood and womanhood; and nothing in all 
the world is more inspiring than work in such association. It 
is the period in human life of greatest inspiration, of most 
intense enjoyment, and of loftiest aspiration. The sadness of 
life is for the most part a thing of the future. Ambition is the 
keynote; and affection is in its best and purest mood. The life 
of a university officer is in many respects the most ideal that 
exists. The minister meets everywhere sorrow and sickness 
and death. The lawyer struggles against dishonesty, dissipa- 
tion, and fraud. The physician is almost wholly occupied with 
want and pain and suffering. With the college professor and 
the college president it is essentially different. They have to 
deal with all that is uplifting in life, with the constructive and 
not the destructive forces of life. ‘The satisfaction which this 
brings no man can describe. 

How does the president of a university spend his time? 
Largely in seeking ways and means to enable this or that pro- 
fessor to carry out some plan which he has deeply at heart—a 
plan, it may be, for research and investigation, or for improv- 
ing the work of instruction. If it is not service for an officer 
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of instruction, it is service for this or that student whose needs, 
to him at all events, seem very great. If one is selfish, he 
grows weary of it all; but, if in his heart there is an earnest 
desire to do for humanity the several services which in his 
position it is possible for him to render, he learns sooner or 
later that to no man in any position is there given greater 
opportunity for service. In a few cases those with whom one 
comes into contact appreciate keenly and cordially the un- 
selfish service which has been rendered. 

A few, I say. I did not say only a few, because if even a 
few feel such appreciation, and in proper form express it, the 
gratitude of these few will be good return for the loneliness 
and misrepresentation and despondency which have been his 
lot. The words spoken from the heart, of even a small num- 
ber, will prove to be good compensation for one’s devotion 
to the interests of an institution. A single utterance of sincere 
gratitude uttered by one who has been helped will continue 
through many days and weeks, and even months, to counter- 
act the depressing influence of words of criticism, reproach, 
and ridicule. In no realm of life does a man feel more quickly 
the response to effort which he may have made than in the 
realm of student life. Nowhere else, it is true, is criticism 
more sharp; nowhere else is real conflict more easy. At the 
same time, nowhere else is friendship closer, or words of 
appreciation more sincere. 

The college president deserves the support of the intelligent 
man of modern times. His position is a trying one; his burden 
is heavy, and the reward is, at the best, meager. His effort is 
always intended to serve the interests that make for truth and 
the higher life. He is not usually a “liar” or a “boss.” He 
may sometimes seem to be too self-satisfied; one could name a 
few such. But for the most part he does his work, conscious 
that he has the shortcomings which mark his kind, realizing 
keenly that his tenure of office, unlike that of his colleagues, is 
quite uncertain, yet fully resolved to perform his duty without 
fear or favor and to allow time to determine the question of 
his success or failure. 


Charitable Trusts in College Finance 
By JOHN B. GOODWIN 


HE honor of membership on a college governing board 

carries with it correlative moral and legal obligations 

involving a multiplicity of relationships between the 
board and the property controlled by the institution. The 
importance of a clear appreciation of the nature of the various 
capacities in which boards act and of the obligations inherent 
in each of the capacities should ever be recognized by those 
guiding the destinies of institutions of higher education. 

Governing boards may act as owners* of college property, 
as agents for the owners of property entrusted to the institu- 
tion, and as trustees of property held in trust. The obligation 
of the board of control varies in accordance with the capacity 
in which it acts or in which it controls property. 

There is some evidence that boards of control occasionally 
fail to appreciate that they should be acting in the capacity of 
trustees, or that they fail to appreciate the obligations inherent 
in the trustee relationship. It seems desirable therefore to 
consider a few aspects of charitable trusts so as to focus atten- 
tion on problems inherent in the trustee relationships of boards 
of control. 


NATURE OF Trust FuNDs 


Boards of control act as trustees when they administer 
property held in trust, but it is no simple matter to ascertain 
whether the property being administered is property owned 
by the college or property held in trust. 


*It should be realized that the term “owner” as used above differs from the 
term as applied to a person or strictly private corporation, This is because 
the charitable corporation is limited to the acceptance of property as a char- 
itable trust, while an individual or private corporation can hold property in 
fee simple. An implication of this restriction is that a charitable corporation 
cannot alienate property by gift to persons or private corporations for private 
purposes. 
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Title to property held by the college in the ordinary or 
simple agency relationship does not lie in the college, but title 
to property held by the college as owner and to property held 
by the college as trustee lies in the college in each case. The 
distinction between the latter two relationships is a very 
difficult one. 

The problem of the nature of trusts is a legal one, and per- 
force its treatment by and for laymen must be rather sketchy 
and in general terms. The value of such treatment is direc- 
tional rather than definitive or conclusive. Probably as lucid 
a definition of trust funds as can be found is the one pro- 
pounded by the university counsel of one of the leading state 
universities. 


A trust fund . . . is a fund, the legal title to which has completely 
passed out of the donor to another called the trustee, to be held or ex- 
pended by the trustee, who is now the legal owner therof, for the ob- 
jects and purposes specified by the donor, sometimes called the settlor.? 


It appears that the nature of a trust rests in the location 
and qualification of title and in the restrictions concerning the 
use or enjoyment of the property or its income. A trustee may 
or may not be accountable to anyone save a court of equity in 
a proper proceeding. The period or duration is not an essen- 
tial characteristic, as trusts may be perpetual or for limited 
periods. 

There are, however, two types of trusts: private and public, 
or, as they are sometimes called, charitable trusts. The dis- 
tinction seems to depend on the nature of the beneficiary and 
of the benefits. A legal dictionary defines the public trust as 
follows: 


Public, or as they are frequently called, charitable trusts are those 
created for the benefit of an unascertained, uncertain, fluctuating body 
of individuals in which the cestuis que trust may be a portion or class 


* Sveinbjorn Johnson, counsel of the University of Illinois, in a letter, dated 
Feb. 13, 1932, to Lloyd Morey, comptroller of the same university. 
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of a public community. They may continue for a permanent or in- 
definite time.’ 


Bogert * implies that social benefits of a widely diffused 
mental, moral, or physical improvement in man must accrue 
from a trust in order that it be considered a public or chari- 
table trust, when he states that the law grants special privileges 
and exemptions to charitable trusts because of those social 
benefits. The passage of money or monetary value to a 
private, individual beneficiary does not destroy the charitable 
nature of the trust. 

It seems settled that if a college fund was given in trust, a 
charitable trust was created, for Bogert says that it has never 
been questioned that trusts to advance education are chari- 
table, and that modern statutes, validating charitable trusts, 
recognize those of an educational nature. 

An understanding of the nature of trusts in general and 
charitable trusts in particular does not necessarily aid the col- 
lege trustee in determining whether his obligations in specific 
transactions are those of an owner or of a trustee of a specific 
trust fund. The college trustee has the obligations of a trustee 
of a trust fund in all transactions involving trust funds, but the 
problem of determining whether or not a specific college fund 
is a trust fund is a difficult one. 


WHEN Is A COLLEGE FuNpD A Trust FunNpD? 


Elliott and Chambers* consider all funds, save agency 
funds, of colleges and universities as held in trust in the gen- 
eral sense of that phrase, because the equitable and beneficial 
ownership of all their assets belongs to society. The institu- 
tion is legal owner only. They justify this position on the 


* Judicial and Statutory Definitions of Words and Phrases. Collected, edited, 
and compiled by members of the editorial staff of the National Reporter System 
(St. Paul, Minn.: West Publishing Co., 1904 and 1914). 

* George G. Bogert, The Law of Trusts and Trustees (St. Paul, Minn.: West 
Publishing Co., 1935), Sec. 374. 

°E. C. Elliott and M. M. Chambers, The College and the Courts (New York: 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1936), p. 380. 
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basis of several sections in another of their studies * which 
show that generally college trustees are authorized to hold 
property as a charitable corporation only for the use of the 
institution or for the purposes specified in the college charter. 


Bogert feels that all educational trusts are charitable trusts 
for he states: 


The advantage, direct or indirect, which the highly educated citizen 
imparts to the general public cannot be estimated. . . . As higher 
education increases, civilization advances. The elevating and bene- 
ficial influences which the general public receives from educational 
sources make every citizen a beneficiary thereof and furnish complete 
justification for placing every educational trust ... in the category 
of public trusts.” 


The existence of a charitable trust arising from a private 
gift depends on a number of factors, such as the wording of 
the conveyance of the gift and the provisions of the statutes 
relating to public trusts and those defining the powers of gov- 
erning boards. In many cases the answer can be given only 
by judicial interpretation of the statutes and the wording of 
the gift instrument. The full significance of this last factor 
may be gained from a generalization of Bogert’s: 


A settlor of a charitable trust must form and express the intent to 
create a trust and perform the proper acts in the way of conveyancing 
if such a trust is to arise... . A court will examine carefully all 
clauses of the instrument and the situation of the parties in order to 
decide if precatory phrases are intended to be binding on the donee 
and make him trustee of a charity or whether he is to be an absolute 
owner with certain moral obligations by reason of the suggestions or 
requests from the donor as to the uses of the property given.® 


A gift may be interpreted as a gift with a condition sub- 
sequent. If a gift is made with a condition subsequent and 


*E. C. Elliott and M. M. Chambers, Charters and Basic Laws (New York: 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1934), p. 97, sec. 577; 


578, 579; P- 395, sec. 6; p. 379, sec. II; p. 291, art. 3; pp. 195-96, sec. 2; 
Pp. 190, sec. 2. 


* Loc. cit. 
* Op. cit., p. 324. 
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with provision for reversion, the college trustees would have 
a moral and legal obligation to live up to the conditions of the 
gift and a court of equity will enforce compliance. In case of 
failure of the college trustees to live up to the conditions of the 
gift the donation will revert to the donor or his heirs if pro- 
vision for reversion was made in the trust instrument. 

Courts and attorneys hold differing opinion as to the doc- 
trine of charitable trusts. Final determination whether any 
specific gift creates a particular trust can be made only by a 
court of competent jurisdiction in the light of minute consid- 
eration of the specific deed of gift. The futility of attempting 
to classify any college fund as a charitable trust by college 
trustees or administrators, who typically are laymen, should 
now be apparent and should clearly indicate the necessity of 
obtaining legal counsel in the interpretation of funds. 

This very feeling of futility and caution should place each 
trustee or administrator on guard to question the possibility 
of the trustee relationship being inherent in any transactions 
in which he is involved, and might well form the premise for 
the conclusion that the term “trust’’ fund should find no place 
in the financial reports of a college or university. 


PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS OF TRuUsT FUNDS 


The interpretation of any college fund has some very prac- 
tical implications since particular trust funds enjoy certain 
advantages over other funds and since there are certain obli- 
gations inherent in particular trust funds that are not attached 
to other funds. 

One advantage which particular trust funds enjoy over 
other funds arises in the disposition of the claims of creditors 
of an insolvent institution about to merge with another. 
Elliott and Chambers® cite a court ruling to the effect that 
general endowment funds constituting a charitable trust were 
“within the special favor and superintendence of courts of 
equity” and beyond the reach of creditors. 


* Op. cit., pp. 228-29. 
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Another advantage which particular trust funds enjoy over 
other funds lies in the additional protection accorded trust 
fund deposits by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
The principle of deposit insurance coverage for particular 


trusts is best stated by Judge Birdzell, general counsel of that 
organization: 


By maintaining a deposit record on the books of the insured bank so 
as to disclose the beneficial owners of the funds deposited it is possible 
to obtain insurance protection to the extent of $5,000 for the deposits 
of each beneficial owner, keeping in mind that where the beneficiaries 
are a group composed of indefinite membership, the group and not the 
individual members will be considered the beneficial owner. 


Thus can be evolved the principle that $5,000 insurance 
protection can be gained for each particular trust fund sepa- 
rately deposited in a bank, provided the beneficiaries are desig- 
nated on the account. 

Funds owned by an institution may be expended in any 
manner approved by the board or the administration, pro- 
vided, of course, that the expenditures are not ultra vires, or 
beyond the powers of the corporation as indicated in the 
articles of incorporation or charter. Trustees and adminis- 
trators need not fear being plagued with suits for enforcement 
of conditions attached to such funds by beneficial interests or 
by suits for reversion by grantors. 

When a college fund is construed as “the property of the 
institution with a condition subsequent,” the donor or his heirs, 
assigns, or successors may sue for reversion if the conditions 
are not fulfilled; and when a college fund is adjudicated as a 
charitable trust, the attorney general or the state’s attorney 
of the state may sue the trustee for specific compliance with 
the conditions attached to the fund or may even appoint new 
trustees to administer the fund. Any interested party or any 
member of a beneficial group may petition the attorney gen- 
eral or state’s attorney to sue for the enforcement of the con- 
ditions of the trust, but whether the official must act on the 
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petition or whether he has the authority to exercise discretion 
depends on the law of public offices. 

It is evident then that the administration of trust funds 
carries with it obligations as to enforceable conditions inherent 
in the funds, whereas the administration of the institution’s 
own funds carries with it no such obligation. 

Another obligation inherent in trust funds is the necessity 
of investing such funds in accordance with the restrictions im- 
posed by investment statutes and by equity. The trustees and 
administrators of colleges and universities have moral and 
legal obligations to obey such laws regardless of the disadvan- 


tages that may accrue therefrom, and regardless of the laxity 
of law enforcement. 


INVESTMENT DUTIES OF TRUSTEES IN GENERAL 


Many college trustees fail to realize that in the absence of 
peculiar local prescriptions, their investment duties in respect 
to college trust funds are the same as those of a private trustee 
such as a trust company. Bogert’ states that statutes and 
rules of court which name legal investments apply to charities 
as well as to private trusts. 


PRESCRIPTION BY THE SETTLOR 


The settlor may order or may allow the trustees to invest 
in stipulated securities, to refrain from purchasing other stipu- 
lated securities, to invest as their discretion may indicate free 
from statute or court rules, or to retain or dispose of securities 
turned over to the trust. The settlor, likewise, may direct 
that trust investments be selected by others than the trustees 
such as the settlor himself or third parties designated by him 
or by a court. Such prescriptions by the settlor must be 
ordered at or before the creation of the trust and must be a 
part of the trust instrument. Where the wording is manda- 
tory, the trustee has a duty to carry out the stipulation under 
penalty of liability to the beneficiaries for losses accruing to 
them out of the failure of the trustee to perform his duty. 





* Op. cit., sec. 393- 
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The grantor or settlor may excuse the trustees for mistakes 
or errors of judgment, but it would probably be regarded as 
contrary to public policy to excuse a trustee from liability for 
misappropriation of funds or for gross negligence. 

There seems to be divergence of opinion as to whether or 
not a provision by the settlor granting trustees general discre- 
tion in making investments empowers the trustee to go outside 
the statutory list of permitted investments. In any case, 
trustees cannot follow blindly the investment directions of the 
settlor for they must at all times use reasonable care in the 
administration of funds entrusted to them. 


PRESCRIPTION BY COURT OR STATUTE 


Most states have statutes listing the type of securities that 
are available for trust fund purchase. No attempt can be 
made in a paper of this length to review the provisions of such 
statutes, but the attention of college trustees can be called to 
the existence of such statutes. Members of boards of control 
have both moral and legal obligations to familiarize them- 
selves with the provisions of such statutes in the state or states 
under whose jurisdiction their trust funds are administered. 

In the absence of statutory lists of this nature, equity may 
prescribe or restrict the investments of trust funds in accord- 
ance with some doctrine similar to the early English rule ac- 
cording to which such investments were limited to government 
or bank annuities or similar to the early American interpreta- 
tion tending to limit such investments to government securities 
and securities backed by real property. 

In other jurisdictions where there are no statutory lists and 
where equity follows no doctrine of prescription, trustees have 
no standards for guidance save the general rule of ‘“‘reasonable 
skill and prudence in investing to accomplish the objectives: of 
the trust.” * 

The language of the statute or written order indicates 
whether or not the “legal lists” are exclusive. If the wording 


™ Harvard v. Amory, 9 Pick. (Mass.) 446. 
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merely “‘permits’’ trustees to invest in the specified securities, 
the trustees might be justified in investing outside of the list 
provided they use ordinary skill and prudence. If the word- 
ing, on the other hand, is to the effect that “the trustee shall 
invest in securities on the legal list’”’ or that “the trustee shall 
purchase such investments and no others,” it would appear 
that the trustees were entitled to the exercise of no discretion 
in purchasing outside the list. A blind following of the legal 
list, however, would not be justified, for while a trustee may 
have to buy securities on the legal list, he must exercise reason- 
able skill and prudence in the selection of securities permitted 
by the list. 


SKILL AND PRUDENCE DEMANDED OF A TRUSTEE IN THE 
MANAGEMENT OF TRusT INVESTMENTS 


The degree of skill and prudence demanded of a trustee in 
making, keeping, and converting trust investments is well 
phrased in a decision of the court in a Massachusetts case 
quoted by Bogert: 


A trustee to invest is required to conduct himself faithfully and to 
exercise a sound discretion, observing how men of prudence, discre- 
tion, and intelligence manage their own affairs, not in regard to specu- 
lation but in regard to the permanent disposition of their funds and 
considering the probable income as well as the probable safety of the 
capital involved.’ 


Evidence as to the security purchases of large investors of 
a similar type such as insurance companies and universities 
may be offered to show that prudence was exercised by the 
trustee in selecting the securities included in the trust 
portfolio.*® 

Due care and prudence may demand counseling with at- 
torneys, appraisers, investment bankers and others, but the 
procurement alone of such counsel may not be sufficient; the 


™ Creed v. McAleer, 175 N.E. 761-62; 275 Mass. 353; 80 A. L. R, 1117. 
* Chemical Bank and Trust Company v. Reynaud, 270 N.Y.S. 301; 150 Misc. 
821; affirmed 265 N.Y.S. 944; 239 App. Div. 904. 
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trustees may further have to establish ordinary judgment in 
the weighing of evidence obtained from such counsel. 

A trustee may use an agent in the making of investments, 
but the trustee is responsible for all the acts of his agent and 
may be held liable for damage resulting from his failure to 
inspect the work of the agent. In establishing the exercise of 
prudence it may be necessary for a trustee to show that he 
diversified his investments as a hedge against adverse business 
conditions, imprudence, or dishonesty in any particular field. 

Bogert holds that in order to evaluate the prudence of 
selecting any particular investments, a trustee must consider 
several factors such as: 


1. Whether the obligation is one of a new enterprise or a seasoned 
one in an established business ; 

2. Whether the operations of the business exhaust its resources or 
whether continuous production is highly probable.“ 


A primary duty of a trustee of a trust fund is to make the 
trust produce a moderate income and to preserve the corpus 
rather than to increase it by means of speculation. Bogert 
says in this connection: 


The trustee should not: 


1. Invest to increase the capital of the fund; 

2. Seek such a high temporary income as to endanger the safety of 
the corpus; 

3. Demand such a high degree of assurance of a return as to reduce 
unduly the immediate income.'® 


It can be seen from this cursory survey of the problem that 
the responsibilities of trustees in the investment of trust funds 
are heavy and even difficult of delimitation. While a trustee 
is not a guarantor of the safety of his investments and is not 
liable for unforeseeable shrinkage in value, honesty, goodwill, 
and conscientiousness alone will not excuse him from using 
the degree of care required. 


* Op. cit., sec. 612. 
8 Ibid., sec. 612, pp. 1942-43. 
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CONSIDERATION OF VARIOUS TYPES OF SECURITIES FOR 
Trust INVESTMENT 


Government bonds. A trustee of a trust fund is usually 
justified in allocating a reasonable portion of his resources to 
investment in bonds of the United States government and the 
bonds of the state in which the trust is being administered. 
Bonds of other states of the United States which have not 
recently defaulted or repudiated obligations, and bonds of 
cities or lesser municipalities may be acceptable for trust in- 
vestment according to Bogert.*® 

First liens on realty. A second class of investments fre- 
quently favored for trust funds by both courts and legislatures 
is the obligations secured by first liens on real property. The 
specifications for such investments, however, are typically quite 
detailed in respect to many factors. Chattel mortgages and 
loans secured by pledge are looked on askance by many juris- 
dictions. Second mortgages are generally disapproved by 
courts of equity. 

Participating or contributing mortgages. Bogert ** believes 
that in states having no legislation on the matter, the objec- 
tions of courts of equity to participating or contributing mort- 
gages are so great that trustees would not be safe in investing 
any of their trust money in them. Such securities arise in two 
ways: Fractional interests in a single mortgage may be sold 
to various investors; or certificates of interest in a trust fund 
mortgage, composed of two or more mortgages deposited with 
a trust company as trustee, may be distributed among various 
investors. In the latter case the trust investor does not get 
a lien on realty but merely a right in equity to compel another 
trustee to enforce several mortgages. Bogert ** feels that in 
the absence of special circumstances, trustees of trust funds are 
not justified in investing such funds in real estate or chattels. 
College boards of control might well ponder this legal opinion 


" Ibid., sec. 671. 
" Ibid. sec. 676. 
* Ibid., sec. 678. 
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before voting the investment of endowment funds in college 
plant, be it educational or income bearing. 

Stock. Corporate stock has not been an investment favored 
by courts or legislatures for trustees according to a statement 
of Bogert. He quotes from the court decision in King v. 
Talbot as representative of the prevailing view regarding 
stocks: 


The moment the fund is invested . . . in stock, it has left the con- 
trol of the trustee, its safety and the hazard or risk of loss is no longer 
dependent upon their skill, care or discretion . . . and the terms of 
the investment do not contemplate that (custody or management) will 
ever be returned to the trustees.” 


Courts of a few states, however, have held that investment in 
stock is not improper; that their propriety is determined by 
the nature of the stock and the amount of the investment. 

William F. James, presiding judge in the matter of the 
petition of the Board of Trustees of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity for a determination and confirmation of its powers with 
respect to the investment of trust funds, was of the opinion in 
1936 that the petitioners might lawfully make investments in 
bonds, debentures, and in shares of stock of private corpora- 
tions which are well managed and which have enjoyed such a 
reputation for permanence and stability for some time that 
they command the confidence of careful and intelligent inves- 
tors. Two quotations from the opinion will indicate the 
trend of reasoning used: 


It is the duty of these trustees to maintain the corpus of the trust 
properties intact, if they can do so without suspending or seriously cur- 
tailing the operation of the university; but, in the final analysis, it is 
their primary duty to see to it that the educational work is carried on 
as designated by the founders of the trust. 


The second quotation: 


It may be conceded that in normal times, a bond or secured obliga- 
tion has a greater quality of security for investment than private cor- 


* Ibid., sec. 679. 
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poration stocks or debentures, and is less subject to fluctuation in value; 
but it is likewise true . . . that there are conditions under which even 
public securities . . . suffer serious depression in value. . . . Expe- 
rience has also shown us that investments in shares of private corpora- 
tions may, and often do, afford a greater measure of safety, combined 
with a larger income yield, than investments in public securities or 
bonds in the same period. It would, therefore, seem to be an unrea- 
sonable rule, to require a possibly unsafe investment, with little return, 
and exclude a safer, or equally safe one, producing a greater return. 
And particularly is this true of a trust whose essential purpose would 
be defeated, if the income from the trust funds be withdrawn or sub- 
stantially curtailed. 


Investment on personal security. It is a fundamental rule 
of equity according to Bogert *° that investments of trust funds 
on personal security is a violation of the trust. 


DuTy OF TRUSTEE TO EXAMINE INVESTMENTS AND TO COon- 
VERT NoNn-LEGAL SECURITIES HELD IN THE PORTFOLIO 


A trustee must examine the securities received by him to 
ascertain whether they correspond with the securities charged 
to him and whether the trust property is such as may legally 
be held by him as trustee. 

Moreover, during the duration of the trust, a trustee must 
examine periodically the securities held to ascertain whether 
they are legal and proper to retain since securities do not re- 
main legal because they happened to have been legal at the 
time of purchase or acquisition. 

In some jurisdictions, a trustee holding a security not per- 
mitted by settlor, statute or equity must sell it as soon as rea- 
sonable, and must reinvest the proceeds. In other jurisdictions 
the trustee may in extraordinary cases retain the investment 
provided in so doing he shows good faith, reasonable diligence, 
and prudence. 

Bogert suggests certain factors that should be considered 
by the trustee in formulating his policy relative to conversion: 


” Ibid., sec. 680. 
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1. Failure of security to appear on statutory list. 

2. Even though on statutory list, securities may lack certain quali- 
fications. 

3. Market value of security may have depreciated. 

4. Noticeable diminution in value of property securing the invest- 
ment. 
. A significant adverse change in the obligor’s financial situation. 
Default of obligor on other debts. 
The wasting nature of the asset. 
Diminishing productivity of asset. 
Approach of maturity of a security selling above par. 
10. Excessive concentration of risk in one venture or activity.”* 


COW ay 


Trustees May SEEK ADVICE oF Equity RELATIVE TO 
INVESTMENT POWERS AND DUTIES 


Trustees of a trust may obtain the advice of a court of 
equity as to the legality of securities under an ambiguous 
statute or instruction, and may obtain sanction of the court 
to invest contrary to the instruction of the settlor in order to 
prevent frustration of the purpose of the trust and in order 
to prevent injustice. 


LIABILITY OF TRUSTEES FOR BREACH OF INVESTMENT DuTy 


Trustees are jointly and severally liable according to 
Bogert * for breaches of investment duty as well as for 
breaches of other duties. The cestui or successor trustee can 
collect full damages from any of the trustees who actively or 
inactively take part in the breach. The cestui may through 
equity secure specific performance by the trustee for conver- 
sion, secure specific performance by trustee of duty to invest 
in a particular manner, and prevent fraudulent sale of securi- 
ties when trustee has duty to retain them. 


SUMMARY 
Because of the many practical implications of the interpre- 
tation of college funds as charitable trusts and because of the 


™ Tbid., sec. 686. 
* Ibid., sec. 701. 
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inherent difficulties in such an interpretation, college trustees 
should seek legal counsel in the determination of the status of 
funds controlled by them. 

A charitable trust enjoys advantages over other types of 
college property arising from the freedom from attachment 
for claims of creditors of an insolvent institution about to 
merge with another and arising from additional deposit insur- 
ance protection granted by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 

Investments of trust funds must be made in accordance with 
statutory lists, the provisions of the settlor, or the rulings of 
equity. When discretion is permitted to the trustee in the 
management of trust investments, the trustee must utilize a 
suitable degree of skill and prudence. 

The trustees have a duty to continuously examine the securi- 
ties held and to convert securities under certain conditions. 

Trustees are privileged to turn to courts of equity for advice 
in their investment problems. 

Trustees are not guarantors of the trust investments, but 
they are jointly and severally liable for breaches of investment 
duty. 

It is quite evident therefore that members of college boards 
of control should consider seriously the problem of the adjudi- 
cation of college funds as trusts since the administration of 
trusts imposes on them grave and far reaching obligations. 








Whither Research in Education? 


By HENRY W. HOLMES 


S RESEARCH in education on any well-defined track? 
[>= it show any clear trend of development, starting at 

any point or points that can be noted or described and pro- 
ceeding toward any goal or goals that can be conceived or 
discerned? Is it based on any consistent hypotheses? What 
is it trying to prove or disprove? Is it trying to develop new 
concepts for which to account, or lead to new methods of 
handling? Is it about any specified question or closely con- 
nected group of questions, or is it about all sorts of ques- 
tions, so long as they can loosely be called educational ? 

Inquiries like these stirred in the minds of a Subcom- 
mittee on Educational Research appointed in 1937 by the 
Committee on Problems and Plans of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. To the subcommittee had been referred 
a report recommending a system of national fellowships 
for research in education. The subcommittee was favor- 
able to the support of advanced study in education through 
such a system of fellowships, but felt uneasy about the gen- 
eral conceptual design of the work already done or in prog- 
ress in the field in which this system of fellowships was pro- 
posed. As one member of the group- expressed it, research in 
education is like a city which has never been planned but on 
the site of which a great many structures have been raised, 
some of them imposing, some ramshackle. Is there any 
groundwork that might be discovered, any lines of connec- 
tion that might be drawn in conceptual terms, which might 
give some unity to research in education? 

If so, the task of discovering or constructing this basic 
design would not be wholly a matter of gathering facts, yet 
representative facts would have to be known. A survey of 
research, historical or contemporary, did not seem to the 
subcommittee what was needed. Such surveys have been 
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made; some are in progress now. The subcommittee turned 
away from any suggestion of another. Nor did it believe 
that its possible task would be accomplished or greatly for- 
warded by an encyclopedia of educational research, although 
it admitted the value for other purposes of that enterprise, 
elsewhere already in hand. The subcommittee felt that it 
ought to procure comprehensive statements concerning re- 
search in a number of different areas, so that it might have a 
sound basis of fact on which to proceed; then these statements 
should be analyzed to see what they might yield as to com- 
mon starting points, basic hypotheses, definite directions, uni- 
fying general conceptions. 

The discussions of the subcommittee have not been inspired 
by the hope that in this process of analysis a new philosophy 
of education might be produced. Still less did the subcom- 
mittee desire to impose upon educational research any philos- 
ophy of its own. It had in mind a strictly inductive procedure. 
It wanted only to dig out of a sufficient body of recorded 
research whatever logic there might be in it. It seemed to the 
subcommittee that if it should appear that there is no com- 
mon logic to be discovered in a fair array of researches 
already well advanced, that in itself would be worth noting. 
If, on the contrary, such researches reveal common grounds, 
common outlooks, common methods, common assumptions as 
to the goals of research or the goals of education itself, then 
the discovery of such common elements might give new unity 
and impetus to future efforts. If divergences should appear, 
even irreconcilable differences, then it would be well worth 
while to note and discuss them. Perhaps it is the lack of a 
“logic” in the whole process of educational research that keeps 
it from becoming as coherent and cumulative as it might be. 

Pursuing this line of thought, the subcommittee formulated, 
discussed, corrected, and recorrected its proposals for carry- 
ing on the work. Its final plan took shape in November, 
1937. The plan is final only in the sense that the subcom- 
mittee is going to try it and see what it yields. The American 
Council on Education is backing the attempt with a modest 
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subvention, committing itself no further than to the trial 
analysis of five examples of research. The fields chosen are 
(1) reading, (2) the testing of intelligence, aptitudes, and 
abilities, (3) general child development, (4) personality ad- 
justment and guidance, and (5) school finance. The sub- 
committee will cheerfully admit, I am sure, that the fields it 
has chosen are none too closely circumscribed. It may prove 
that more narrowly delimited fields must be defined before 
reports can be made which will be sufficiently definitive to 
stand the analysis. That will appear in the sequel. 

Persons known to members of the subcommittee were 
chosen to summarize results and answer questions in these 
five fields. When their reports have been collated and dis- 
cussed, the subcommittee will decide what to do next—if in- 
deed it shall appear that the undertaking shows enough prom- 
ise to justify carrying it further. Those who read this pre- 
liminary account of the project will be most interested, no 
doubt, in the framework laid down by the subcommittee for 
the reports to be made in the five chosen fields. The general 
idea of the project may be interesting enough; but when you 
get down to the details of the thing, what was the subcom- 
mittee really after? What did it want to know, as a basis 
for its search for a “common logic” in educational investi- 
gation? ‘The subcommittee has no pride of opinion in the 
schedule of points on which it sought information. If any 
reader of this article can make a good suggestion for addi- 
tion to or omission from the schedule here given, the sub- 
committee will gladly receive it. The proof of this pudding 
will be in the eating of it. The subcommittee is open to cor- 
rection on its recipe. When it has tasted its pies, the sub- 
committee may be convinced that it ought to bake another 
batch, differently put together, or give up its cooking entirely. 

The following schedule or form was given to the five 
reporters chosen by the subcommittee. Where there were 
different headings or different items in the five fields, such 
differences are brought out by appropriate sample entries in 
the schedule as here presented. The general form used by 
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the subcommittee has apparently worked well enough in each 
of the five areas of inquiry. At least the reporters and their 
sponsors on the subcommittee have registered no rebellious 
objections. 


An Outline for Reporting Research in 


hi DA atsinceunwduns , what practical problems have to be met by 
those who do the actual work in the field in question [e.g., in reading, 
by teachers, curriculum-makers, writers of texts, supervisors; in school 
finance, by local authorities, state school boards and superintendents, 
legislatures, tax commissioners] ? 


Please list such problems, indicating by some form of classifica- 
tion, or by brief notes, the relative importance of the prob- 
lems you name. The following are given merely as illustra- 
tions of what is wanted: 

I. Reading: (1) the appearance of nonreaders and slow readers; 
(2) the difficulty of defining social demands for competence 
in reading, especially as such demands are affected by motion 
pictures, the use of pictorial material in the newspapers, etc. 


[Only one or two samples of these illustrative items can be given 
at any point in the outline as here presented. In some cases the out- 
line had a score or more of illustrative items. ] 


II. Testing: (1) the difficulty of teaching bright and dull pupils to- 
gether; (2) the need for predicting in advance the rate and 
amount of learning to be expected of an individual or a group. 

III. Child Development: (1) the relation of diet to school success; 
(2) adjustments required by sex differences. 

IV. Guidance: (1) the need of reporting children’s progress; (2) 
directing the curriculum toward vocations at any level. 

V. Finance: (1) the share of the state in the cost of education; (2) 
the equalization of the tax burden. 

B. In current and recent research in 


ppaet deen new oe , what prob- 
lems are under active attack? 


Please list these problems, adding notes as to where they are 
being studied, by whom, under what conditions, etc. The 
following suggestions are offered: 
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[The Roman numerals hereafter refer to the five fields as listed 
above. ] 


I. (1) what factors are involved in establishing effective eye move- 
ments; (2) is slowness in reading an evidence of mental de- 
fect. 

II. (1) can unitary mental traits be discovered; (2) is the I.Q. 
constant. 

III. (1) what factors of growth affect the I.Q.; (2) what effect has 
frustration on school achievement. 

IV. (1) are vocational interests permanent at the junior high school 
level; (2) what is the predictive value of the Bernreuter Test. 

V. (1) what minimum program should be tax supported; (2) 
should state aid be used to promote new practices. 


C. What facts, principles, generalizations, or other findings have re- 
sulted from reesarch in ............-. ? 


[Considerable information was asked for under this head. ‘The re- 
ports will give data as to when, where, and under what conditions, and 
with what certainty, results have been obtained through research. ] 


I. (1) reading is done during fixations; (2) comprehension in 
reading depends on the recognition of meaning from total 
word or phrase configurations. 

II. (1) the I.Q. is only relatively constant; (2) special abilities 
have no constant relation to intelligence. 

III. (1) girls of school age are ahead of boys in certain aspects of 
development; (2) environmertal changes have definite effect 
upon traits of personality and modes of behavior often con- 
sidered fundamental. 

IV. (1) the difficulties encountered in problem cases in schools can 
usually be traced to home conditions; (2) guidance clinics 
succeed in about 40 per cent of the cases they treat. 

V. (1) matching funds tends to draw support from other desirable 
services; (2) a state-aid program should be set in terms of 
services rather than in terms of amounts to be expended. 


D. What practical implications for school work may be drawn from 
these results? 


[Under this and some of the following headings, illustrative items 
are omitted to save space. ] 


om 
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E. To what extent have the findings of research actually been ap- 
plied in the field of ? 


eeese on Ceeeeee & 


F. What problems remain to be subjected to research and what 
problems are now emerging? 

G. What are the chief difficulties to be met in prosecuting the re- 
searches listed under F, above? 


I. how can practice for the speeding up of eye movements be con- 
ducted without asking children to exercise conscious control 
of their eye muscles? 

II. what is mean by the concept “intelligence” ? 
III. social objections to the study of children’s behavior. 
IV. parental pressure toward preparation for respectable callings. 

V. what weight shall be attached to arguments for maintaining 
local initiative? 


H. What are the interrelations between research in 
and research in adjacent fields? 


I. What research techniques or procedures have been developed in 


ee 


J. What concepts have been operative, either explicitly or im- 
plicitly, in research in ? 


“ee eee eee eee eee 


Please list these concepts, explaining each briefly but as clearly 
as possible. The illustrations here given are intended to 
show what is meant by a concept as a means of defining the 
field within which research is to be conducted or as a means 
of stating a problem to be attacked. 


I. (1) the concept if interest; (2) the concept of reading readi- 
ness. 

II. (1) the concept of general intelligence; (2) the concept of 
validity in a test. 

III. (1) the concept of the “whole child”; (2) the concept of mat- 
uration. 

IV. (1) the concept of the career motive; (2) the concept of a 
personal trait as an entity. 

V. (1) the concept of state responsibility for a minimum educa- 


tional program; (2) the concept of a fixed relation between 
support and control. 
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K. What assumptions have been implicit or openly avowed in re- 
SOR sh.neadéenasninn ? 


I. (1) that democracy requires all children to read up to some 
defined level; (2) that the majority of children can be brought 
to this level. 

II. (1) that intelligence is biologically determined; (2) that per- 
formance is an adequate measure of ability. 

III. (1) that conclusions from statistical findings on a population 
may be used as a guide in dealing with an individual child; 
(2) that there are relatively fixed stages of individual devel- 
opment. 

IV. (1) that schools can deal successfully with problems of personal 
adjustment; (2) that abnormal behavior is different only in 
degree but not in kind from normal behavior. 

V. (1) that educational opportunity can be equalized; (2) that 
the burden of supporting education should be developed in 
accordance with ability to pay. 


The subcommittee expects to devote itself this spring to its 
first effort to analyze the reports submitted under this out- 
line. The Editor of THE EDUCATIONAL REcorRD will trans- 
mit, and the subcommittee will gladly receive, any sugges- 
tions, criticisms, or comments on its program—or even a word 
of approval! 

The members of the subcommittee are, in addition to the 
writer of this article, Mark A. May, Paul R. Mort, George 
D. Stoddard, and Goodwin Watson. 
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The 1937 Psychological Examination 
for College Freshmen 


By L. L. THURSTONE and THELMA GWINN THURSTONE 


HE 1937 edition is the fourteenth edition of the Amer- 

ican Council on Education Psychological Examination 

for College Freshmen. Over 230,000 test blanks have 

been ordered by approximately 600 colleges. This report 

is based on all records received by March 10, 1938. ‘Three 

hundred twenty-three colleges have reported scores of 68,899 
students. 

The first table contains an alphabetical list of all the col- 
leges that have reported their scores. 

The second table shows the rank number, the number of 
students, and the three quartile points for each of the col- 
leges. ‘They are arranged in order from the highest median 
score to the lowest. Another and perhaps better way to 
judge the standing of a college is to find the percentile rank 
of its median gross score in one of the tables of gross score 
norms in the report. 

Table III contains norms on gross scores for the total 
group of colleges reporting. Later tables give norms for 
men’s, women’s, and coeducational colleges; four-year colleges 
and teachers colleges; public institutions and private insti- 
tutions; total groups and subgroups of men and women. 

Tables IV to VIII give norms for the five separate tests 
in the examination. The scores of men and women are re- 
ported separately. 

Tables IX and X present a comparison of coeducational 
and non-coeducational schools. The coeducational schools 
are separated into two groups of public and private schools. 
The most significant fact shown by this table is the intellec- 
tual superiority of the students in the men’s colleges. Coed 


women are more nearly the equal of women in women’s 
colleges. 
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Table XI shows a comparison of public and private insti- 


tutions. 


Only the reports from four-year coeducational 


schools are included, the comparison seeming more valid this 


way. 


Table XII contains separate distributions and norms for 
three types of colleges: four-year colleges, teachers colleges, 


and junior colleges. 


Table XIII gives equivalent scores on the 1936 and 1937 


editions. 
examinations. 


It is based on all scores reported for the two 


Table XIV gives equivalent scores on the regular 1937 edi- 
tion and the 1937 experimental machine-scored edition of the 


examination. 
operative Test Service. 


It was supplied by J. C. Flanagan of the Co- 


Table I 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES SUBMITTING TEsT RECORDS 


Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 

Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Ala. 

Albany College, Albany, Ore. 

Alberta Normal School, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada 

Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Alma College, Alma, Mich. 

American University, Washington, 
mA <. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Rus- 
sellville, Ark. 

Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, IIL. 

Athens College, Athens, Ala. 

Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill. 

Babson Institute, Babson Park, 
Mass. 


Baker University, 
Kans. 

Bakersfield Junior College, Bakers- 
field, Calif. 

Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Bay City Junior College, Bay City, 
Mich. 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. 

Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. 

Birmingham-Southern College, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, Ill. 

Blue Mountain College, Blue 
Mountain, Miss. 

Boston College, Newton, Mass. 
Bouvé-Boston School of Physical 
Education, Boston, Mass. 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 


Baldwin City, 


Vt. 
V a. 
ir- 
Ill. 


lue 


ical 


Me. 
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Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Pe- 
oria, Ill. 

Briar Cliff Junior College, Sioux 
City, Ia. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Bucknell University Junior College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Camrose Normal, Camrose, Al- 
berta, Canada 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Cass County Normal, Dowagiac, 
Mich. 

Catholic Junior College, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Cedar Crest College for Women, 
Allentown, Pa. 

Centenary College, Shreveport, La. 

Central College, Fayette, Mo. 

Central State Teachers College, 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chi- 
cago, IIL. 

Centre College of Kentucky, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Chevy Chase Junior College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Child Education Foundation, New 
York City 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Colby College, Waterville, Me. 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 

College of the City of New York, 
New York City 

College of Emporia, Emporia, Kans. 

College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa. 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, New 
York City 


College of Notre Dame of Mary- 
land, Baltimore, Md. 

College of Paola, Paola, Kans. 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

College of St. Elizabeth, Convent 
Station, N. J. 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 

College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, 
Minn. 

College of St. Teresa, Winona, 
Minn. 

College of William and Mary, 
Richmond, Va. 

College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Colorado State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion at Montana Deaconess 
Hospital, Great Falls, Mont. 

Colorado Woman’s College, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill. 

Connecticut College, New London, 
Conn. 

Coppin Normal School, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 

Delta State Teachers, Cleveland, 
Miss. 

De Sales College, Toledo, Ohio 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Dodge City Junior College, Dodge 
City, Kans. 

Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. 

Drew University (Brothers Col- 
lege), Madison, N. J. 

Duchesne College, Omaha, Neb. 
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Duluth Junior 
Minn. 
D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 


College, Duluth, 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, Ill. 
Elizabethtown College, Elizabeth- 


town, Pa. 
Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Ill. 
Emmanuel Missionary 
Berrien Springs, Mich. 
Emory Junior College, Oxford, Ga. 
Emory University, Emory Univer- 
sity, Ga. 
Eureka College, Eureka, IIl. 
Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. 
Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio 
Finch Junior College, New York 
City 
Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo. 
Fordham University Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City 
Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. 
Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 
Friends University, Wichita, Kans. 
Gale College, Galesville, Wis. 
Gallaudet 
a. 4 
George Williams College, Chicago, 
Ill. 
Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Georgian Court 
wood, N. J. 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Goshen College, Goshen, Ind. 
Graceland College, Lamoni, Ia. 
Green Mountain Junior College, 
Poultney, Vt. 


College, 


College, Washington, 


College, Lake- 
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Greenbrier Junior College, Lewis- 
burg, W. Va. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia. 

Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 

Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 

Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 

Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Hutchinson Junior College, 
chinson, Kans. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, II. 


Hut- 


Immaculata College, Immaculata, 
ra. 

Indiana Central College, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount 


Pleasant, Ia. 
James Millikin University, Decatur, 
Ill. 
Jesuit Novitiate, Wernersville, Pa. 
Judson College, Marion, Ala. 


Junior College of Connecticut, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 
Knox College, Galesburg, IIl. 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
Lander College, Greenwood, S. C. 
Larson Junior 
Haven, Conn. 
LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Lewiston State Normal School, 
Lewiston, Idaho 
Lincoln College, Lincoln, IIl. 
Linden Hall, Lititz, Pa. 


College, New 


— 
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Loretto Heights College, Loretto, 
Colo. 

Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Lower Columbia Junior College, 
Longview, Wash. 

Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. 

Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Lyons Township Junior College, 
LaGrange, IIl. 

MacMurray College for Women, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 

Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart, New York City 

Marian College, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, 
Va. 

Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 

Marymount College, Salina, Kans. 

Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 

Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, Mass. 

McPherson College, McPherson, 
Kans. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa. 

Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vt. 

Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 

Missouri Valley College, Mar- 
shall, Mo. 

Modesto Junior College, Modesto, 
Calif. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, 
Ill. 

Montana State College, Bozeman, 
Mont. 

Monticello College, Godfrey, IIl. 


Moravian College for Women, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Morningside College, Sioux City, 
lowa 

Morton Junior College, Cicero, Ill. 

Mount Mercy College, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 

Mount St. Agnes Junior College, 
Mt. Washington, Md. 

Mount St. Joseph College, Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa. 

Mount St. Scholastica, Atchison, 
Kans. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 

National College of Education, 
Evanston, III. 
Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y. 
New Haven Y.M.C.A. Junior 
College, New Haven, Conn. 
New Jersey College for Women, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

New Jersey State Normal School, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

New Jersey State Normal School, 
Newark, N. J. 

New River State College, Mont- 
gomery, W. Va. 

New York University, New York 
City 

North Central College, Naperville, 
Ill. 

North Georgia College, Dahlonega, 
Ga. 

Northern [Illinois State Teachers 
College, DeKalb, IIl. 

Northwest Nazarene College, Nam- 
pa, Ida. 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, 
Ohio. 

Notre Dame College of Staten Is- 
land, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Notre Dame Junior College, St. 

Louis, Mo. 
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Oak Park Junior College, 
Park, IIl. 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Oklahoma Baptist University, Shaw- 
nee, Okla. 

Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Ore. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. 

Pace Institute, New York City. 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, 
Ore. 

Packer Collegiate Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Park College, Parkville, Mo. 

Parsons College, Fairfield, Ia. 

Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Phillips University, Enid, Okla. 

Pine Manor Junior College, Wel- 
lesley, Mass. 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Port Huron Junior College, Port 
Huron, Mich. 

Potomac State College, Keyser, W. 
Va. 

Quincy College, Quincy, II. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

Rhode Island State College, Kings- 
ton, R. I. 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 

Romford College, Washington, 
Conn. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 

Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, 
Kans. 


St. Clare College, St. Francis, Wis. 


Oak 
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Saint Francis Xavier College for 
Women, Chicago, IIl. 

St. Joseph College, W. Hartford, 
Conn. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Mary College, Leavenworth, 
Kans. 

St. Mary of the Woods, St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods, Ind. 

St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 

St. Mary’s of Notre Dame, Holy 
Cross, Ind. 

St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Mein- 
rad, Ind. 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa. 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. 
Cc 

San Mateo Junior College, San 
Mateo, Calif. 

Scranton-Keystone Junior College, 
La Plume, Pa. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 

Shenandoah College, Dayton, Va. 

Shorter College, Rome, Ga. 

Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, 
S. D. 

Snead Junior College, Boaz, Ala. 

South Dakota State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Brookings, S. D. 

Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, IIl. 

Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Southern Oregon State Normal 

School, Ashland, Ore. 
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Southern Union Junior College, 
Wadley, Ala. 

Southwestern, Memphis, Tenn. 

Southwestern College, Winfield, 
Kans. 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, 
Ala. 
State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, Raleigh, N. C. 
State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Wash. 

State Teachers College, Edenboro, 
Pa. 

State Teachers College, Frostburg, 
Md. 

State Teachers College, Jackson- 
ville, Ala. 

State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minn. 

State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 

State Teachers College, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

State Teachers College, Winona, 
Minn. 

State University of Montana, Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

Suffield Academy, Suffield, Conn. 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, 
Va. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 

Tufts College, Tufts College, Mass. 

Tulane University of Louisiana, 
New Orleans, La. 

Tusculum College, Greeneville, 
Tenn. 

University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada. 

University of Chattanooga, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. 
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University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo. 

University of Delaware, Newark, 
Del. 

University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque, 
Ia. 

University of Idaho, 
Idaho 

University of Louisville (Speed Sci- 
entific School), Louisville, Ky. 

University of Maine, Orono, Me. 

University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 

University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H. 

University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, N. M. 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

University Preparatory School and 
Junior College, Tonkawa, Okla. 

University of Portland, Portland, 
Ore. 

University of Redlands, Redlands, 
Calif. 

University of Rochester, Rochester, 
Nn. Ye 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 

University of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vt. 

University of Western Ontario, 
London, Ontario, Canada 
Urbana Junior College, Urbana, 

Ohio 
Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 
Ursuline College, New Orleans, La. 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 
Ind. 
Vanderbilt 
Tenn. 
Villa Madonna, Covington, Ky. 


Moscow, 


University, Nashville, 
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Washburn College, Topeka, Kans. 

Washington College, Chesterton, 
Md. 

Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington, Pa. 

Washington and Lee 
Lexington, Va. 

Webster College, Webster Groves, 
Mo. 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 

Westbrook Seminary and Junior 
College, Portland, Me. 

Western College, Oxford, Ohio. 

Western Illinois State 
College, Macomb, IIl. 

Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


University, 


Teachers 
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Western Washington College of 
Education, Bellingham, Wash. 

Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. 

Westminster College, New Wil- 
mington, Pa. 

Willamette University, Salem, Ore. 

William Penn College, Oskaloosa, 
Ta. 

William Smith College, 
MN. Ws 

Williamsport Dickinson Seminary, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Yakima Valley Junior College, 
Yakima, Wash. 

Yankton College, Yankton, S. D. 

York College, York, Neb. 

Yuba County Junior 
Marysville, Calif. 


Geneva, 


College, 


Table II 


ScoRES OF INDIVIDUAL COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES BY 
CopE NUMBER 


Institution Number of 
code number students 
1 23 
2 161 
3 18 
4 79 
> 353 
6 230 
7 198 
8 553 
9 160 
10 333 
11 149 
12 366 
13 158 
14 98 
15 70 
16 272 
17 292 
18 226 
19 661 
20 1,944 
21 747 


Gross Scores 
9, Median 9; 
218.75 247 .50 271.25 
207.21 234. 64 259.86 
177.50 233.33 261 .67 
205.28 228.13 265.42 
194.91 227.95 266.56 
197.67 227.00 257.67 
181.92 222.73 265 .00 
186.64 221.91: 262.39 
188.75 219.38 256.00 
188.75 218.97 254.56 
181.88 218.33 260.75 
184.52 218.21 252.24 
179.00 217.50 255.63 
187 .86 217.50 249 .44 
182.50 217.14 248.75 
178.33 217.08 252.50 
188.85 216.40 248 .46 
188.68 216.19 243.61 
180.50 215.11 253.94 
182.63 213.90 242.56 
179.7 213.88 248 .39 
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Institution Number of Gross Scores 
code number students 9; Median 9; 
22 175 174.42 212.69 269.25 
23 267 175.66 210.65 244.87 
24 68 166.67 210.00 242 .00 
25 90 164.09 208 .75 242 .08 
26 199 174.82 203.61 239 .42 
27 492 172.19 203 . 61 236.49 
28 604 169.74 202.88 226.98 
29 76 171.43 202.50 230.00 
30 120 170.00 199.17 236.67 
31 128 165.00 197.27 244.29 
32 57 170.50 196.25 224.58 
33 185 156.61 195.00 226.73 
34 48 162.86 195.00 220.00 
35 112 164.00 194.62 228.57 
36 92 170.00 194.00 227.50 
37 227 154.42 192.81 233.54 
38 203 156.09 192.50 230.25 
39 127 164.42 191.88 228.41 
40 123 159.11 191.88 222.08 
41 127 157.29 191.67 225.31 
42 286 159.71 191.54 234.32 
43 &4 142.50 191.25 236.67 
44 27 165.83 191.25 226.25 
45 31 146.88 191.25 223.13 
46 137 . 158.93 190.50 233.13 
47 160 162.14 190.00 240.00 
48 36 145.00 190.00 216.67 
49 235 157.05 188.54 232.25 
50 136 151.25 187.69 228 .89 
51 106 155.00 186.67 220.63 
52 287 148.82 186.61 227.19 
53 117 157.81 186.50 229.38 
54 159 139.84 186.43 223.13 
55 50 151.67 186.00 231.67 
56 303 152.50 185.43 221.48 
57 96 152.50 185.00 220.00 
58 173 144.87 185 .00 217.95 
59 91 133.93 184.17 220.83 
60 58 141.00 184.00 221.67 
61 218 146.33 183.85 218.21 
62 294 174.86 183.75 184.06 
63 253 144.26 183.61 223.75 
Ot 666 153.89 183.61 215.09 
65 324 143.85 183.48 227.78 
66 237 145.18 183.44 215.63 
67 253 148.69 183.41 229.81 
68 61 148.13 182.78 215.83 
69 110 150.83 182.50 217.50 
70 112 155.45 182.31 214.62 
71 37 160.50 181.67 215.83 
72 59 134.38 181.25 208 .93 


73 176 139.09 180.77 221.11 
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Number of 
students 


51 
107 
541 
311 
144 
142 
419 


Qi 


138.75 
151.17 
143 .04 
141.38 
148 .00 
142.08 
142.05 
141.25 
146.50 
145.16 
151.91 
141.43 
150.38 
146.88 
146.00 
136.67 
119.38 
147.50 
144.93 
146.88 
146.88 
137.50 
145.21 
142.58 
135.14 
140.50 
143.18 
128.00 
140.00 
149.82 
137.50 
142.92 
146.43 
137.95 
139.62 
141.73 
133.33 
136.43 
150.00 
126.79 
134.91 
126.67 
132.69 
140.37 
123.33 
123.33 
145 .94 
127.76 
131.88 
136.39 
137.08 
137.16 


Gross Scores 


Median 


180.63 
180.42 
180.38 
179.72 
179.37 
179.23 
179.00 
178.75 
178.75 
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Institution Number of Gross Scores 
code number students 9; Median Q, 
126 246 133.10 168 . 33 210.28 
127 154 135.50 168.33 200 . 56 
128 272 125.71 168 . 33 197.78 
129 95 129.50 168 . 33 196.07 
130 160 132.00 168 .00 206 . 67 
131 32 140.00 168 .00 190.00 
132 113 134.25 167.86 209 . 50 
133 106 127.86 167.78 207 . 50 
134 52 138.33 167.78 200 .00 
135 118 124.17 167.50 204.17 
136 186 131.25 167.33 201.88 
137 188 118.46 167.27 218.75 
138 96 131.67 167.14 205 .00 
} 139 116 130.00 166.92 195.55 
140 107 131.75 166.88 208.75 
141 826 135.51 166.83 200.11 
142 65 138.50 166.25 203.50 
143 327 127.50 165.96 205.50 
144 342 126.33 165.93 210.22 
145 177 133.86 165.91 203.41 
146 21 122.50 165.83 207 . 50 
147 311 136.70 165.80 204 . 83 
148 48 120.00 165.00 206 . 67 
149 128 129.18 165.00 197.50 
150 940 131.84 164.66 202.27 
151 61 126.25 164.50 202 .92 
152 111 124.32 164.17 206.50 
153 212 128.13 164.17 202.35 
154 242 126.94 163.50 201.25 
155 117 133.86 163.41 195.50 
156 482 125.39 163.33 207 .96 
157 91 140.68 163.18 196.25 
158 604 127.06 163.10 205 . 20 
159 277 127.12 163.10 203.65 
160 139 121.59 162.92 207 .08 
161 135 124.69 162.92 205 .31 
162 104 130.00 162.86 200.00 
163 217 124.38 162.69 197.08 
164 47 134.38 162.50 206.25 
165 230 124.25 162.31 200.75 
166 128 128.00 162.22 204.00 
167 91 119.38 161.88 195.83 
168 172 130.59 161.82 206.00 
169 224 127.37 161.43 205 .00 
170 277 126.61 161.32 195.13 
171 212 120.78 161.05 195.71 
172 217 126.81 160.83 194.82 
173 93 120.31 160.71 195.36 
174 159 124.75 160.56 202.25 
175 557 126.08 160.14 196.88 
176 60 128.33 160.00 213.33 
177 136 120.00 160.00 210.00 
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Institution Number of Gross Scores 
code number students 9; Median 


178 38 160.00 
179 72 160.00 
180 114 160.00 
181 1,234 159.80 
182 135 159.62 
183 101 159.50 
184 79 159.38 
185 144 . 159.33 
186 239 ‘ 159.29 
187 85 ‘ 159.17 
188 176 ‘ 158.89 
189 134 i 158.89 
190 280 ; 158.82 
191 152 : 158.82 
192 202 ; 158.64 
193 89 ‘ 158.50 
194 75 158.50 
195 171 ‘ 157.50 
196 23 ‘ 157.50 
197 809 j 157.30 
198 80 ‘ 157.14 
199 87 : 157. 
200 74 : 157. 
201 106 ; 156. 
202 27 ‘ 156. 
203 596 : 156. 
204 40 : 155. 
205 124 ‘ 155. 
206 469 , 155. 
207 82 . 155. 
208 40 : 155. 
209 108 : 155. 
210 94 : 155. 
211 114 : 155. 
212 317 ‘ 155. 
213 13 ‘ 155. 
214 175 154. 
215 103 ; 154. 
216 53 ‘ 154. 
217 225 ; 154. 
218 389 ‘ 153. 
219 142 : 153. 
220 188 ‘ 153. 
221 256 ‘ 153. 
222 44 : 153. 
223 185 : 153. 
224 98 : 152. 
225 1,255 : 152. 
226 176 ; 152. 
227 85 ‘ 151. 
228 73 151. 
229 404 151. 
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Institution Number of Gross Scores 
code number students 9, Median 9; 
230 92 124.55 151.54 180.00 
231 2,449 117.09 151.46 188 .86 
232 64 113.33 151.43 200 .00 
233 172 115.00 151.25 192.30 
234 444 106.36 151.11 188 .80 
235 371 117.21 151.09 182.84 
236 58 117.50 150.00 208 . 33 
237 62 108.75 150.00 202.50 
238 54 112.50 150.00 195.00 
239 66 119.29 150.00 192.50 
240 122 120.71 150.00 191.88 
241 72 117.50 150.00 190.00 
242 52 122.50 150.00 180.00 
243 119 115.36 149.50 179.38 
244 37 130.63 149.17 195.83 
245 37 132.08 149.00 233.75 
246 97 120.36 149.00 187.92 
247 554 119.24 148.75 187.95 
248 122 115.63 148.57 179.00 
249 201 112.92 147.67 182.50 
250 192 120.00 147.50 195.00 
251 761 113.15 146.81 181.98 
252 54 115.00 146.67 187.50 
253 154 110.56 146.67 181.79 
254 68 125.56 146.67 175.00 
255 396 110.56 146.67 179.64 
256 149 117.71 146.50 173.13 
257 425 116.54 146.29 184.56 
258 82 119.00 146.25 189.17 
259 33 117.50 146.25 188.75 
260 19 127.50 146.25 174.17 
261 282 114.81 145.91 188.44 
262 79 115.83 145.83 194.17 
263 559 108.31 145.63 180.38 
264 57 104.64 145.00 188.75 
265 90 109.17 145.00 178.50 
266 101 110.63 144.09 189.50 
267 103 105.28 144.09 175.42 
268 364 113.57 143.82 180.00 
269 266 115.67 143.75 189.58 
270 59 111.50 143.75 178.50 
271 98 110.63 142.86 185.00 
272 178 116.50 142.63 179.44 
273 31 117.50 142.50 176.25 
274 75 109.58 142.50 172.50 
275 351 109.20 142.39 185.58 
276 49 110.83 141.67 163.75 
277 102 96.43 140.77 172.50 
278 109 105.42 140.71 172.92 
279 116 111.00 140.00 180.00 
280 250 107.80 140.00 175.00 


281 1,722 104.61 139.71 184.63 
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Institution 
code number 


282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
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Number of Gross Scores 
students 2: Median 9; 
138 103.50 138.46 174.17 
86 112.08 138.18 169.29 
84 110.83 137.78 175.00 
110 98 .33 136.67 177.86 
50 101.67 136.00 179.00 
619 106.06 135.51 175.50 
143 107.29 135.36 171.56 
39 99.50 135.00 177.08 
450 101.06 134.32 171.13 
163 102.50 134.09 172.05 
109 98.75 133.75 172.19 
300 98 .40 133.44 166.32 
66 101 .00 133.33 168 .33 
90 102.50 132.00 168.75 
82 105.91 132.00 167.50 
86 102.50 131.54 159.00 
31 111.50 131.25 166.25 
112 92.00 130.00 170.00 
85 100.25 129.29 178.75 
77 97.50 128.75 164.50 
34 85.00 128 .33 165.00 
168 92.50 127.00 165.56 
44 92.00 126.67 175.00 
197 94.85 125.77 158.27 
18 111.25 125.00 137.00 
587 89.24 123.57 163.85 
25 92.50 123.00 157.50 
164 90.91 123.00 156.67 
131 90.83 122.69 156.50 
678 90.36 121.97 158 .03 
72 81.25 121.25 153.75 
101 85.83 117.86 156.88 
88 81.67 117.50 148 .00 
89 91.39 117.08 159.64 
143 88.21 116.04 148.75 
208 83.75 115.56 152.73 
222 81.67 111.05 142.69 
270 77.63 109.44 144.69 
23 78.75 108 . 33 146.25 
106 77.50 107.27 139.38 
248 77.92 102.50 137 .37 


eg 
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Table III 


Gross SCORES 


(Norms based on records of 68,899 students in 323 colleges) 


Frequency Percentile 

Scores Men Women Total Men Women Total 

0-9 2 4 .000 .000 .000 
10-19 5 3 12 .000 .000 .000 
20-29 27 22 58 .001 .001 .001 
30-39 85 50 170 .002 .002 .002 
40-49 169 112 329 .006 .005 .006 
50-59 329 225 626 .014 .O11 .013 
60-69 471 358 943 .026 .022 .024 
70-79 667 479 1,314 .044 .038 .041 
80-89 923 769 1,915 .068 .062 .064 
90-99 1,108 892 2,264 .099 .093 .094 
100-109 1,387 1,373 2,897 .138 .132 .132 
110-119 1,669 1,376 3,429 .185 .180 .178 
120-129 1,768 1,529 3,764 .238 .235 . 230 
130-139 2,064 1,768 4,348 .297 .298 .289 
140-149 2,113 1,793 4,471 .361 .365 .353 
150-159 2,188 1,830 4,650 .427 .433 .419 
160-169 2,220 1,748 4,600 .495 .501 .486 
170-179 2,128 1,798 4,583 .562 .568 553 
180-189 1,990 1,610 4,207 .625 .632 .617 
190-199 1,823 1,479 3,904 . 684 .691 .676 
200-209 1,639 1,351 3,593 .737 .744 . 730 
210-219 1,488 1,251 3,281 .785 .794 .780 
220-229 1,234 996 2,686 .827 . 836 .823 
230-239 1,097 906 2,441 . 863 .872 . 860 
240-249 893 748 2,025 .893 .903 . 893 
250-259 750 596 1,630 .919 .929 .919 
260-269 584 488 1,309 .939 .949 .941 
270-279 474 329 998 .956 .965 .957 
280-289 358 273 772 .968 .976 .970 
290-299 284 187 580 .978 .985 .980 
300-309 184 122 387 .985 .991 .987 
310-319 153 74 286 .991 .994 .992 
320-329 96 52 181 .994 .997 .995 
330-339 70 38 133 .997 .998 .998 
340-349 29 13 51 .999 .999 .999 
350-359 24 9 40 .999 .999 .999 
360-369 6 3 14 .999 .999 .999 
370-379 2 2 .999 .999 .999 
380-389 1 2 .999 .999 .999 











Total. .32,500 26,450 68 , 899 
Men Women Total 


Lower quartile. ....s.2..+0+s U237.27 F27.S@ 126: 
Ge fe rice ewawcae er 165.75 164.84 167.08 
Upper quartile.............. 207.57 206.10 208.87 


1 The total includes the scores of 9,949 students not classified according to sex. 
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Table IV 


COMPLETION TEST 


(Norms based on records of 10,749 students in 48 colleges) 


Scores 


Frequency 


Men Women 
5 3 

7 7 
20 17 
42 32 
68 75 
99 116 
108 127 
155 214 
190 237 
219 292 
265 340 
299 320 
337 383 
320 309 
334 322 
346 352 
323 294 
340 286 
303 239 
293 218 
279 187 
204 152 
180 147 
160 107 
142 101 
105 83 
109 60 
60 48 
64 43 
57 14 
54 17 
39 9 
19 6 
11 2 
11 2 
11 1 
5 2 

1 








5,584 5,165 


RIDWOP QUBPENE so 55 oo cee 


Median...... 


Upper SR eet 


Total 


8 
14 
37 
74 

143 
215 
235 
369 
427 
S11 
605 





10,749 


Percentile 


Men 


.931 
.946 
.957 
.968 
.978 
.986 
.991 
.994 
.996 


.999 
.999 


Men Women 


23.46 21.01 
31.87 28.69 
40.82 37.24 


Women 


Total 


22.16 
30.32 
39.24 


Total 
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Table V 


ARITHMETIC TEST 


(Norms based on records of 10,740 students in 48 colleges) 


Frequency Percentile 
' Scores Men Women Total Men Women Total 
0 106 372 478 .010 .036 .022 
4 251 588 839 .042 .129 .084 
8 376 692 1,068 .098 .253 .172 
12 457 750 1,207 .172 .393 .278 
16 534 568 1,102 .261 .520 .386 
20 605 556 1,161 .363 .629 .491 
24 565 442 1,007 .468 .726 .592 
} 28 530 329 859 . 566 . 800 .679 
32 463 262 725 .655 .858 .753 
36 398 184 582 .733 .901 .814 
40 316 129 445 .797 .931 . 861 
44 258 117 375 . 849 .955 .899 
48 201 57 258 . 889 .972 .929 
52 152 45 197 .921 .982 .950 
56 102 23 125 .944 .988 .965 
60 93 21 114 .961 .993 .976 
64 83 16 99 .977 .996 .986 
68 38 10 48 .988 .999 .993 
72 29 1 30 .994 .999 .997 
76 14 14 .998 .999 .999 
80 6 1 7 .999 .999 .999 
Total. ..5,577 5,163 10,740 

Men Women Total 

Re? GONG... .c.ccsccccccs TSe 9.91 12.99 

es dw haneawkmewe ai.4a9 617.96 22.33 


Upper quartile............... 38.97 27.13 33.84 
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Table VI 
ARTIFICIAL LANGUAGE TEST 


(Norms based on records of 10,277 students in 48 colleges) 


Scores 


0-1 

2-3 

4-5 

6-7 

8-9 
10-11 
12-13 
14-15 
16-17 
18-19 
20-21 
22-23 
24-25 
26-27 
28-29 
30-31 
32-33 
34-35 
36-37 
38-39 
40-41 
42-43 
44-45 
46-47 
48-49 
50-51 
52-53 
54-55 
56-57 
58-59 
60-61 
62-63 
64-65 
66-67 
68-69 
70-71 
72-73 
74-75 
76-77 
78-79 
80-81 
82-83 
84-85 
86-87 
88-89 
90 








ROCK. . «dae 


Frequency Percentile 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 
99 55 154 .009 .006 .007 
92 25 117 .026 .014 .021 
134 38 172 .046 .021 .035 
207 61 268 .077 .031 .056 
268 94 362 .120 .048 .087 
314 118 432 .172 .070 «lao 
349 146 495 .232 .098 aan 
390 165 555 .299 131 .222 
398 217 615 .370 .171 .278 
401 225 626 .442 .218 .339 
350 243 593 .509 . 267 .398 
339 227 566 .571 .317 .455 
283 234 517 .627 . 366 .507 
232 235 467 .674 .416 .555 
210 196 406 .714 .461 .598 
207 219 426 .751 .505 .638 
200 190 390 . 788 .548 .678 
164 214 378 .821 .591 .715 
108 163 271 .845 .631 . 747 
104 165 269 . 864 . 666 .773 
124 151 275 . 885 .699 . 800 
89 157 246 .904 .732 .825 
63 122 185 .918 .761 . 846 
51 93 144 .928 . 784 . 862 
56 124 180 .937 .807 .878 
43 104 147 .946 . 831 .894 
35 81 116 .953 .851 .906 
38 91 129 .960 . 869 .918 
34 75 109 .966 . 886 .930 
19 68 87 971 .902 .939 
14 56 70 .974 .915 .947 
25 54 79 .978 .926 .954 
19 48 67 .982 .937 .961 
20 39 59 .985 .946 .967 
7 48 55 .988 .955 .973 
9 29 38 .989 .964 .978 
12 25 37 .991 .969 .981 
8 24 32 .993 .975 .985 
11 17 28 .995 .979 .987 
10 22 32 .996 .983 .990 
3 20 23 .998 .987 .993 
3 15 18 .998 .991 .995 
5 10 15 .999 .994 .997 
2 8 10 .999 .996 .998 
1 10 11 .999 .998 .999 
1 5 6 .999 .999 .999 
5,551 4,726 10,277 
Men Women Total 
Lower quartile............... 13.57 20.31 16.05 
a Sa ee 20.71 30.77 24.71 
Upper quartile............... 30.94 44.11 37.25 
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Table VII 


ANALOGIES TEST 


(Norms based on records of 10,607 students in 48 colleges) 


Frequency Percentile 

j Scores Men Women Total Men Women Total 
0 25 14 39 .002 .001 .002 
2 36 29 65 .008 .005 .007 
4 56 39 95 .017 O11 .014 
6 67 59 126 .029 .020 .025 
8 80 66 146 .044 .032 .038 
10 85 66 151 .060 .044 .052 
12 81 82 163 .076 .057 .066 
14 82 80 162 .092 .072 .082 
} 16 81 97 178 .108 .088 .098 
18 123 97 220 .128 . 106 .116 
20 121 115 236 .151 .125 .138 
22 157 153 310 .178 .150 .164 
24 184 202 386 .212 .182 .196 
26 231 268 499 .252 .225 .238 
28 341 326 667 .308 .279 .293 
30 430 417 847 . 383 .347 .365 
32 436 490 926 .467 .430 .448 
34 455 529 984 .554 .523 .538 
36 482 507 989 .646 .618 .631 
38 422 514 936 . 7134 711 .722 
40 355 458 813 .809 . 800 . 804 
42 276 361 637 .871 .874 .873 
44 207 226 433 .918 .928 .923 
46 140 130 270 .952 .960 .956 
48 101 80 181 .975 .980 .978 
50 44 41 85 .989 .991 .990 
52 20 18 38 .996 .996 .996 
54 7 13 20 .998 .999 .999 
56 2 2 .999 .999 
58 3 3 .999 .999 





Total. . .5,130 5,477 10,607 

Men Women Total 

Lower quartile............... 26.90 28.01 27.50 
SN ote cbcgucdsvnnwatis 33.77 34.52 34.18 


Upper quartile............... 39.40 39.84 39.64 
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Table VIII 


OpposiTes TEST 
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(Norms based on records of 10,561 students in 48 colleges) 


Frequency 





Scores Men Women 
0 5 2 
3 8 3 
6 9 9 
9 17 9 
12 37 12 
15 37 23 
18 62 37 

21 105 53 
24 118 83 
27 183 106 
30 195 147 
33 208 176 
36 259 219 
39 278 273 
42 314 289 
45 332 303 
48 318 295 
51 353 325 
54 335 336 
57 308 303 
60 291 277 
63 269 271 
66 241 230 
69 222 240 
72 189 208 
75 205 174 
78 152 158 
81 126 131 
84 110 112 
87 112 103 
90 60 58 
93 41 37 
96 21 30 
99 5 4 
Total. ..5,525 5,036 


rrr 


Median..... 


Upper quartile. . . pa 





Total Men 
7 .000 
11 .002 
18 .003 
26 .006 
49 .010 
60 .017 
99 .026 
158 .041 
201 .061 
289 .089 
342 .123 
384 .159 
478 .202 
551 .250 
603 .304 
635 .362 
613 .421 
678 .482 
671 .544 
611 .602 
568 .656 
540 .707 
471 .753 
462 .795 
397 . 832 
379 .868 
310 .900 
257 .925 
222 .947 
215 .967 
118 .982 
78 .992 
51 .997 
9 .999 
10,561 
Men Women 
40.49 43.11 
53.36 55.37 
5 ee BS ar 67.28 68.95 


.000 
.001 
.002 
.004 
.006 
.009 
.015 
.024 
.038 
.056 
.082 
.114 
.153 
. 202 
257 
.316 
.376 
437 
.503 
.566 
.624 
.678 
.728 
775 
.819 
.857 
.890 
.919 
943 
.964 
.980 
.990 
.996 
.999 


Total 


41.82 
54.35 
68.09 


Percentile 
Women 


Total 


.000 
.001 
.003 
.005 
.008 
.013 
.021 
.033 
.050 
.073 
. 103 
137 
.178 
.227 
282 
.340 
.399 
.460 
.524 
.585 
.641 
.693 
741 
. 785 
.826 
.863 
. 895 
922 
945 
.966 
.981 
.990 
.996 
.999 
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Table [X 


COMPARISON OF COEDUCATIONAL AND NON-COEDUCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


Men’s Scores 


Frequency Percentile 

Private Private Public Private Private Public 
men’s coed coed men’s coed coed 

Scores colleges colleges colleges colleges colleges colleges 

0-9 

10-19 1 2 2 .000 .000 .000 
20-29 3 8 13 .000 .001 .001 
30-39 6 25 29 .001 .003 .003 
i 40-49 17 36 62 .003 .006 .007 
50-59 19 82 134 .005 .013 .015 
60-69 41 116 180 .010 .024 .029 
70-79 76 172 247 .018 .040 .048 
80-89 111 227 360 .032 .062 .075 
90-99 131 274 434 .050 .090 .110 
100-109 166 313 590 .072 .123 .155 
110-119 243 445 638 .102 .165 . 209 
120-129 274 497 678 .140 .218 . 267 
130-139 349 578 729 . 186 .278 .329 
140-149 405 550 768 .242 .341 .394 
150-159 414 593 824 .302 .405 .465 
160-169 437 616 829 .365 .472 .537 
170-179 467 618 710 .431 541 .605 
180-189 453 564 701 .499 .607 .667 
190-199 445 491 624 .565 .666 .726 
200-209 425 466 526 .629 .720 .776 
210-219 403 449 479 .690 771 .821 
220-229 345 363 386 . 745 .816 .859 
230-239 303 328 331 .7193 .855 .890 
240-249 275 242 263 .836 . 886 .916 
250-259 242 201 224 .874 911 .938 
260-269 173 176 165 .904 .932 .955 
270-279 146 140 146 .928 .950 .969 
280-289 114 110 92 .947 .964 .979 
290-299 97 85 73 .963 .975 .986 
300-309 70 58 32 .975 .983 .991 
310-319 48 50 42 .983 .989 .994 
320-329 35 33 19 .990 .993 .997 
330-339 21 25 18 .994 .997 .999 
340-349 15 8 3 .996 .999 .999 
350-359 14 7 2 .999 .999 .999 
360-369 2 2 2 .999 .999 .999 
370-379 1 .999 .999 .999 
380-389 1 .999 .999 .999 





Total. . ...6,787 8,951 11,355 


Private Private Public 


men’s coed coed 

colleges colleges colleges 
Lower quartile. .......... 146.41 130.71 122.21 
Ds Péiasesexdecauces’ Gai 169.05 159.87 


Upper quartile........... 225.92 210.90 199.43 
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Scores 


0-9 
10-19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-69 
70-79 
80-89 
90-99 

100-109 
110-119 
120-129 
130-139 
140-149 
150-159 
160-169 
170-179 
180-189 
190-199 
200-209 
210-219 
220-229 
230-239 
240-249 
250-259 
260-269 
270-279 
280-289 
290-299 
300-309 
310-319 
320-329 
330-339 
340-349 
350-259 
360-369 


cl ae 
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Table X 


COMPARISON OF COEDUCATIONAL AND NON-COEDUCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


Women’s Scores 


Frequency 


Private Private 

women’s coed 
colleges colleges 
1 1 

1 

8 1 
9 14 
32 20 
39 42 
75 76 
94 97 
178 151 
199 241 
224 268 
320 331 
317 397 
403 432 
371 460 
404 474 
434 481 
423 502 
445 426 
385 400 
381 349 
372 332 
264 304 
266 255 
232 212 
197 146 
153 143 
101 106 
97 86 
70 56 
33 41 
26 23 
15 19 
15 14 
4 8 

2 5 





Lower quartile........... 


Median...... 


Upper quartile. .. fc. sone 


Public 
coed 
colleges 


5,651 


Private 
women’s 
colleges 


133.73 
. 174.40 
215.36 


Percentile 


Private 
women’s 
colleges 


Private 
coed 
colleges 


132.07 
169.40 
200 . 68 


Private 
coed 
colleges 


.999 


Public 
coed 
colleges 


130.33 
164.81 
205.28 


Public 
coed 
colleges 
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Table XI 


COMPARISON OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COEDUCATIONAL 
FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 


(Based on records of 17,006 students in public institutions and 18,728 
students in private institutions) 





Frequency Percentile 
Public Private Public Private 
Scores colleges colleges colleges colleges 
0-9 1 .000 .000 
10-19 2 2 .000 .000 
20-29 17 9 .001 .000 
30-39 33 41 .002 .002 
i 40-49 81 57 .005 .004 
50-59 172 131 .013 .009 
60-69 249 202 .025 .018 
70-79 337 288 .042 .031 
80-89 515 415 .068 .050 
90-99 592 576 . 100 .077 
100-109 824 654 142 .109 
100-119 921 861 .193 .150 
120-129 1,024 1,014 .250 .200 
130-139 1,119 1,170 313 .258 
140-149 1,182 1,175 381 321 
150-159 1,257 1,257 453 .386 
160-169 1,221 1,287 .525 454 
170-179 1,104 1,317 .594 .523 
180-189 1,045 1,189 .657 .590 
190-199 929 1,074 715 .651 
200-209 841 975 . 767 .705 
210-219 746 971 .814 757 
220-229 602 802 .853 .805 
230-239 529 712 . 886 845 
240-249 426 581 915 .879 
250-259 351 439 .938 .907 
260-269 257 403 .955 .929 
270-279 209 311 .969 .948 
280-289 137 245 .979 .963 
290-299 103 180 .986 .974 
300-309 57 135 .991 .983 
310-319 60 98 .994 .989 
320-329 28 68 .997 .993 
330-339 25 49 .999 .997 
340-349 + 20 .999 .998 
350-359 3 13 .999 .999 
360-369 4 + .999 .999 
370-379 .999 .999 
380-389 2 .999 .999 
eee 18,728 

Public Private 

colleges colleges 

ay ANGI ia. as 0 CRN sc esas 122.21 133.68 

Median...... ee ee 171.70 


Upper quartile................... 199.43 213.61 
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Table XII 
COMPARISON OF FouR-YEAR COLLEGES, JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
AND TEACHERS COLLEGES 


(Based on records of 49,111 students in 193 four-year colleges, 7,854 
students in 41 junior colleges, and 5,633 students in 27 teachers 








colleges) 
Frequency Perec@entile 
Gross Four-year ‘Funior Teachers Four-year ‘Funior Teachers 
scores colleges colleges colleges colleges colleges colleges 
0-9 2 2 .000 .000 .000 
10-19 6 3 .000 .000 .000 
20-29 37 15 2 .001 .002 .000 
30-39 89 42 12 .002 -005 .001 
40-49 187 77 30 .005 .013 .005 
50-59 361 127 77 .010 .026 .015 
60-69 567 189 105 .020 .046 .031 
70-79 795 275 141 .034 .075 .053 
80-89 1,219 311 224 .054 .113 .085 
90-99 1,498 336 241 .082 .154 .126 
100-109 1,868 462 353 .116 .205 .179 
110-119 2,345 471 358 .159 . 264 . 242 
120-129 2,629 517 366 .209 oad . 306 
130-139 3,041 578 429 .267 .397 .377 
140-149 3,135 576 429 .330 .470 .453 
150-159 3,332 566 405 .396 .543 one 
160-169 3,379 467 373 .464 .609 . 596 
170-179 3,311 522 385 .532 .672 .664 
180-189 3,132 429 271 .598 . 732 .722 
190-199 2,833 387 311 .659 . 784 tie 
200-209 2,622 328 246 .714 .830 .823 
210-219 2,492 242 190 . 766 .866 .862 
220-229 2,013 221 158 .812 .895 .892 
230-239 1,810 179 132 .851 921 .918 
240-249 1,514 154 118 .885 -942 .940 
250-259 1,229 109 93 .913 .956 .959 
260-269 986 83 72 -935 .971 .974 
270-279 767 55 36 .953 .980 .983 
280-289 593 46 34 .967 .986 .990 
290-299 450 37 16 .978 .992 .994 
300-309 295 18 14 .985 -995 .997 
310-319 232 12 7 .991 .997 .998 
320-329 146 10 3 .994 .998 .999 
330-339 110 3 2 .997 .999 .999 
340-349 43 2 .999 .999 .999 
350-359 32 2 .999 .999 .999 
360-369 10 1 .999 .999 .999 
370-379 1 .999 .999 .999 
380-389 2 .999 .999 .999 
Pete. 5. @R Ti 7,854 5,633 
Four-year Funior Teachers 
colleges colleges colleges 
Lower quartile........... 132.22 112.64 116.24 
PPT ere 149.06 151.22 


Upper quartile. .......... 211.79 188.26 190.76 
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' Table XIII 
’ EQUIVALENT SCORES FOR 1936 AND 1937 EpITIONS 
Per- Score in Score in Per- Score in Score in 
centile 1936 1937 centile 1936 1937 
rank edition edition rank edition edition 
1 54 52 51 179 169 
2 65 62 52 180 170 
3 73 69 ¢ 53 182 172 
4 78 75 54 184 173 
5 83 80 55 185 175 
6 88 84 56 187 176 
7 92 87 57 189 178 
8 95 91 58 190 179 
9 99 94 59 192 181 
i 10 102 97 60 193 182 
11 105 100 61 195 184 
12 108 102 62 197 186 
13 110 105 63 198 187 
14 113 107 64 200 189 
15 115 109 65 202 191 
16 118 111 66 204 192 
17 120 113 67 206 194 
18 122 115 68 207 196 
i9 124 117 69 209 198 
20 126 119 70 211 199 
21 128 121 71 213 201 
22 130 123 72 215 203 
23 132 125 73 217 205 
24 134 126 74 219 207 
25 136 128 75 221 209 
26 138 130 76 223 211 
27 140 132 77 225 213 
28 141 134 78 227 215 
29 143 135 79 229 217 
30 145 137 80 231 219 
31 146 138 81 233 222 
32 148 140 82 236 224 
33 150 141 83 238 227 
34 151 143 84 240 229 
35 153 145 85 243 232 
36 155 146 86 246 235 
37 156 148 87 249 238 
38 158 149 88 252 241 
39 160 151 89 255 244 
40 161 152 90 258 248 
41 163 154 91 262 251 
42 165 155 92 266 255 
43 166 157 93 270 260 
' 44 168 158 94 275 265 
; 45 169 160 95 280 270 
' 46 171 161 96 286 277 
47 172 163 97 293 285 
48 174 164 98 302 295 
49 176 166 99 316 311 


50 177 167 
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Table XIV 


EQUIVALENT SCORES FOR 1937 EDITION AND 1937 EXPERI- 


1937 M® 1937 
208 407 
207 = 405 
206 404 
205 403 
204 401 
203 400 
202 398 
201 397 
200 395 
199 394 
198 393 
197 391 
196 390 
195 389 
194 387 
193 386 
192 384 
191 383 
190 382 
189 380 
188 379 
187 9377 
186 376 
185 374 
184 373 
183 372 
182 370 
181 368 
180 367 
179 365 
178 364 
177 =363 
176 = 361 
175 360 
174 358 
173. 357 
172 355 
171 354 
170 §=352 
169 351 
168 349 
167 348 
166 346 
165 345 
164 343 
163 342 
162 340 
161 339 
160 337 
159 335 


"Table supplied by J. C. Flanagan of the Cooperative Test Service. 


MENTAL MACHINE-SCORING EDITION * 


1937M 1937 


158 
157 
156 
155 
154 
153 
152 
151 
150 
149 
148 
147 
146 
145 
144 
143 
142 
141 
140 
139 
138 
137 
136 
135 
134 
133 
132 
131 
130 
129 
128 
127 
126 
125 
124 
123 
122 
121 
120 
119 
118 
117 
116 
115 
114 
113 
112 
111 
110 
109 


334 
332 
331 
329 
327 
326 
324 
322 
321 
319 
317 
315 
314 
312 
311 
309 
307 
306 
304 
302 
300 
299 
297 
296 
294 
292 
291 
289 
287 
285 
284 
282 
280 
278 
277 
275 
273 
271 
269 
267 
266 
264 
262 
260 
258 
257 
255 
253 
251 
249 


Totals 
1937M 1937 
108 247 
107 245 
106 243 
105 241 
104 240 
103 238 
102 236 
101 234 
100 232 
99 230 
98 228 
97 226 
96 224 
95 222 
94 220 
93 218 
92 216 
91 214 
90 212 
89 210 
88 208 
87 206 
86 204 
85 202 
84 200 
83 6198 
82 196 
81 194 
80 192 
79 190 
78 188 
77 = 186 
76 8184 
75 182 
74 180 
73 178 
ta 6300 
71 174 
70 172 
69 169 
68 167 
67 165 
66 8163 
65 161 
64 159 
63 157 
62 154 
61 152 
60 150 
59 148 


» Experimental Machine-Scoring Edition. 


1937M 1937 


145 
143 
140 
138 
135 
132 
129 
126 
123 
120 
116 
113 
109 
105 
102 


1937M 1937 
8 17 
7 15 
6 13 
5 10 
4 8 
3 6 
2 4 
1 2 
0 0 


el 





The Council at Work 








HE Council at Work is a brief summary of 

the outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is hoped 
that this survey will give to the members of the 
Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi- 
viduals desiring further information regarding sub- 
jects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Education, 


744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 





The regular winter meetings of the Executive Committee 
and the Committee on Problems and Plans in Education were 
held at the Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia, in February. 
On February 8, the Problems and Plans Committee met; on 
the ninth the two committees held a joint session; and on the 
tenth the Executive Committee met alone. 

The Problems and Plans Committee authorized three ex- 
ploratory subcommittees to investigate certain proposals 
which had been referred to it. These are (1) the responsi- 
bilities and relationships of boards of trustees of institutions 
of higher education, (2) the field of general education, and 
(3) common problems in professional education. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Executive Committee approved the following mem- 
bership applications: 
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Institutional: 


Asheville Normal and Teachers College, Asheville, North Carolina 
Canisius College, Buffalo, New York 

College of St. Rose, Albany, New York 

Fresno State College, Fresno, California 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, New Jersey 

Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois 

Monticello College, Godfrey, Illinois 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Associate: 


Girl Scouts, Incorporated 


With these additions, the membership of the Council on 
February 10 was: constituent, 30; associate, 27; institutional, 
358; total, 413. 


GRANTS TO THE COUNCIL 


In addition to the grants totaling $445,000 which appeared 
in this section of the January issue of THE EDUCATIONAL 
Recorp, George F. Zook, president of the Council, reported 
to the Executive Committee the following grants from the 
General Education Board: 


$ 16,500 for a study of reading at the level of general education to be 
supervised by the Committee on Measurement and Guidance 
under the direction of a subcommittee composed of W. S. 
Gray, chairman, Arthur I. Gates, and Ralph W. Tyler. 

$ 12,800 for the use of the American Youth Commission to support a 
guidance project for rural youth in Maryland. 

$150,000 for the use of the American Youth Commission in a joint 
project with the United States Employment Service to set up 
experimental occupational adjustment centers. 


TwENTy-First ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


On Friday and Saturday, May 6 and 7, 1938, the twenty- 
first annual meeting of the American Council on Education 
will convene at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D. C. 


a 
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President Zook has announced that this year’s meeting will 
extend through Saturday afternoon. 

At the opening session on Friday morning President Zook 
will give his annual report which summarizes the activities 
of the Council. The second speaker will be Karl W. Bigelow, 
who has recently been named director of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the Council. 

An innovation in the program is scheduled for Friday 
afternoon when four of the projects related to the Council 
will hold separate conference sections. These include: (1) 
the American Youth Commission, under the direction of 
Homer P. Rainey; (2) the Financial Advisory Service, under 
J. Harvey Cain; (3) the Committee on Motion Pictures in 
Education, under Charles F. Hoban, Jr.; and (4) the Coop- 
erative Study of Secondary School Standards, under W. C. 
Eells. ‘There will be time for discussion of the work which 
the several projects are carrying on. 

Edward C. Elliott, president of Purdue University, and 
chairman of the Council for 1937-38, will deliver his address 
at the dinner on Friday night. In addition William E. Dodd, 
former United States Ambassador to Germany, will speak. 

Alan Valentine, president of the University of Rochester, 
and O. C. Carmichael, chancellor of Vanderbilt University, 
will speak at the morning session on May 7. The third 
speaker will be John A. Sexson, superintendent of schools of 
Pasadena, and president of the American Association of 
School Administrators. The business session is scheduled for 
Saturday morning at 11:30 o'clock. 

All persons attending the meetings will be guests of the 
Council at luncheon on Saturday at the Cosmos Club, where 
the wives of members of the staff will act as hostesses. 

At the closing session on Saturday afternoon, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher and Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago, will speak. Both are members of 
the American Youth Commission. There will be opportuni- 
ties for discussion after all of the papers. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The Council has issued the following publications within 
the past several months: 


Emotion and the Educative Process, by Daniel A. Prescott. A report 
of the Committee on the Relation of Emotion to the Educative 
Process. $1.50 a copy. 

Sixth Yearbook of School Law, edited by M. M. Chambers. The 
annual compilation of legal decisions affecting education. $1.00 
a copy. 

Major Issues in Teacher Education. An American Council Stupy 
outlining the problems which the Teacher Education Commission 
will face. 40¢ a copy. 

Statement of Fund Transactions in Financial Reports. A Stupy of 
the Financial Advisory Service of the Council. 10¢ a copy. 

Accounting Manual for Colleges, by Gail A. Mills. A handbook on 
accounting published by the Princeton University Press for the 
Financial Advisory Service. $2.00 a copy. 

Motion Pictures in Education: A Summary of the Literature, by Edgar 
Dale, Fannie Dunn, Charles F. Hoban, Jr., and Etta Schneider. 
A source book on visual education compiled by the Committee on 
Motion Pictures in Education of the Council and published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company. $2.50 a copy. 


AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


The American Youth Commission has recently completed 
the staff organization for two new projects. A study to 
ascertain the effect of minority racial status on the personality 
development of Negro youth will be directed by Robert L. 
Sutherland, chairman of the division of social sciences of 
Bucknell University. He will be assisted by a special ad- 
visory committee under the chairmanship of Will W. Alex- 
ander, director of the Farm Security Administration and a 
member of the Commission. The advisory committee has 
chosen E. Franklin Frazier, Howard University, Allison 
Davis, Dillard University, Charles S. Johnson, Fisk Univer- 
sity, and W. Lloyd Warner, University of Chicago, to super- 
vise the study in the four geographical divisions to which the 
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inquiry has been directed. It is expected that the study will 
be completed by January 1, 1940. 

The second major study, now being organized, is a series 
of experimental projects in guidance, placement, and the occu- 
pational retraining and adjustment of youth in cooperation 
with the United States Employment Service. Howard M. 
Bell, supervisor of the Maryland survey sponsored by the 
Commission, will act as coordinator. Three of the four cities 
chosen as experimental centers are: Baltimore, Providence, 
and St. Louis. Rural communities are included in Maryland, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin. A special committee to advise on 
and evaluate the project includes J. Walter Dietz, Western 
Electric Company, Edwin A. Lee, National Occupational 
Conference, M. R. Trabue, Pennsylvania State College, and 
W. W. Alexander, Farm Security Administration. 

The Youth Commission now has two volumes in press. The 
report of the Maryland survey, Youth Tell Their Story, by 
Howard M. Bell, includes the results of personal interviews 
with 13,500 young people in Maryland. The data are illus- 
trated with pictorial graphs. American Youth: An Annotated 
Bibliography, by Louise Arnold Menefee and M. M. Cham- 
bers, is a collection of annotations of 2,500 published items 
concerning young people. 


TEACHER EDUCATION COMMISSION 


Karl W. Bigelow has been selected as director of the pro- 
gram of the Commission on Teacher Education which has 
recently been created by the Council to conduct a five-year 
study of the major problems in this field. Payson Smith, 
Harvard University, has accepted the chairmanship of the 
new commission, the full membership of which will be an- 
nounced later. 

As outlined in Major Issues in Teacher Education, the pro- 
posed study calls for simultaneous investigation of similar 
problems in all types of teacher education institutions in all 
parts of the country. It is expected that from this cooperative 
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procedure a series of basic statements of principles and prac- 
tices will result. The proposal will include three major steps: 
(1) selection of issues to be studied; (2) selection of projects 
suitable for experimentation; and (3) selection of projects 
suitable for demonstration. 

The newly appointed director of the study, Dr. Bigelow, 
has taught at Cornell, Harvard, Radcliffe, and the University 
of Buffalo. For two years he was headmaster of the Park 
School in Buffalo. In 1936 he became a professor of educa- 
tion in Teachers College, Columbia University, where he 
worked upon plans for more effective classroom materials in 
the social sciences. Earl McGrath, University of Buffalo, is 
temporarily affliated with Dr. Bigelow in the teacher educa- 
tion study and is also assisting the staff of the Council. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


On January 31 and February 1, Vice President Marsh 
called a meeting of the Council’s Subcommittee on Business 
Education to discuss a proposal for a survey by the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Business. The following 
persons attended: 


Clyde O. Ruggles, Harvard University, chairman 

J. Frederick Dewhurst, Twentieth Century Fund 
Glover D. Hancock, Washington and Lee University 
Harry J. Loman, University of Pennsylvania 
Roswell C. McCrea, Columbia University 

Herluf V. Olsen, Dartmouth College 

Hiram T. Scovill, University of Illinois 

Russell A. Stevenson, University of Minnesota 
Walter C. Weidler, Ohio State University 

Joseph H. Willits, University of Pennsylvania 


W. C. Eells, Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 
C. S. Marsh, American Council on Education 
George F. Zook, American Council on Education 


The conference reviewed the exploratory study of ‘‘Collegi- 
ate Training for Business’’ which had been prepared by 
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Messrs. Dewhurst, Lyon, and Marsh. The conference dis- 
cussed the proposed survey of business training at the college 
level, suggested consideration of the survey in the program of 
the 1938 meeting of the Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business, and as a first step in the survey, asked the Council 
to secure from the dean of each member school of business 
in the association a comprehensive statement of the -philoso- 
phy and objectives of his school. 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS PERSONNEL LEADERS 


On January 8, 1938, Edward C. Elliott, chairman of the 
Council and chairman of the Subcommittee on Occupational 
Training and Vocational Adjustment, presided at a confer- 
ence of industrial and business personnel leaders in the board 
room of the Carnegie Corporation in New York City. The 
following persons attended: 


W. R. Allen, L. S. Ayres and Company 

E. M. Billings, Eastman Kodak Company 

M. M. Boring, General Electric Company 

Donald S. Bridgman, American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany 

J. Walter Dietz, Western Electric Company 

Edward C. Elliott, Purdue University 

Ernest B. Lawton, R. H. Macy and Company 

Edwin A. Lee, National Occupational Conference 

Kenneth A. Meade, General Motors Corporation 

M. M. Olander, Owens-Illinois Glass Company 

L. J. Parrish, A. O. Smith Corporation 

P. A. Roberts, International Business Machines Corporation 

D. J. Shank, American Council on Education 

William H. Stead, United States Employment Service 

E. M. Stephens, United States Steel Corporation 

George F. Zook, American Council on Education 


The members of the conference are now preparing a brief 
statement outlining the essential qualities which personnel 
leaders consider desirable for young people planning to enter 
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industry or business. It was also agreed that personnel lead- 
ers should cooperate in attempting to give to college and 
university freshmen and sophomores the viewpoint of indus- 
try as related to employment. Most contacts between indus- 
try and higher education are at the time of graduation. The 
conferees agreed to make their services available to a limited 
number of institutions to determine the feasibility of. such an 
experiment at the lower collegiate levels. 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


The Council has been represented by its administrative off- 
cers at the following meetings since January 1938: 


American Association of Junior Colleges, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 

American Association of School Administrators and related organi- 
zations, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

American College Personnel Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Association of American Colleges, Chicago, Illinois 

Progressive Education Association, New York City and Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Dallas, 
Texas 





